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Aotes. 


JAMES HAMILTON OF BOTHWELLHAUGH, THE 
ASSASSIN OF THE REGENT MORAY. 


Before leaving the subject of Lanarkshire 
Families, I should like to draw Mr. Irvrye’s 
attention to this personage, who has been invested 
by Sir Walter Scott with romantic interest, as no 
mere “ mercenary trader in blood,” but the hus- 
band and father indulging in the wild justice of 
revenge. In the notes to his fine ballad of 
“Cadyow Castle” (Border Minstrelsy), Sir Wal- 
ter, quoting from Thuanus, says, that when Both- 
wellhaugh, who had fled to France, was asked 
by the heads of the Catholic League to undertake 


the assassination of the celebrated Coligni, he | 


declined, “ with contempt and indignation,” on 
the ground that he would never commit murder 
in the quarrel of another. A noble sentiment for 


that age! But Mr. Froude, who has dispelled | 


many of the illusions that hitherto clung to this 
eriod of Scottish history, tells a different tale. 
Tn vol. ix. p. 575 of his History, he says that 
Bothwellhaugh was the willing instrument of a 
crime which had been concerted between Mary’s 
followers and the sons of the Duke of Chatel- 
herault. Farther, that John Hamilton, a noto- 
rious desperado, the brother or near relative of 
Chatelherault, had been employed to murder 


Coligni; and that Philip Il. had his eye on | 


Shop- | 


| Bothwellhaugh, as a person who might be sent 
| “to look after” the Prince of Orange ;—that 
| Bothwellhaugh would have taken kindly to the 
| work, but his reputation for such atrocities was so 
bad, that Philip was advised to choose some one 
else against whom the Prince would be less likely 
| to be on his guard; and, after poor Coligni had 
been disposed of, these two worthy Hamiltons are 
seen busy in their nefarious trade. On Sept. 23, 
| 1573, Bothwellhaugh writes from Brussels to 
| Alava about the business; and again, on May 16, 
1575, the secretary of the Spanish embassy refers 
to the matter of the assassination of Orange as 
still on hand. (Froude, ix. p. 577, note.) The 
foul deed, however, was done by Balthazar Ge- 
rard, and the elastic consciences of Bothwellhaugh 
and his ally were spared this guilt. He is under- 
stood, I think, to Som died in exile, and I am 
not aware that he left any descendants. 
His precise relationship to the heads of the 
Hamilton family seems also obscure. Mr. Froude 
| says that he was “ the nephew of the Archbishop 
of St. Andrews, and of the Duke of Chatelherault,” 
but is corrected by Mr. J.G. Nichols, in his recent 
| very interesting article (Herald and Genealogist, 
No. XX. p. 98, note) on the “ Duchy of Chatel- 
herault,” who says he was not their nephew, 
| “but a remote cadet of their family.” Sir Walter 
Scott and Dr. M‘Crie (Life of Knovr) agree in 


| calling him “the nephew of the Archbishop”, 


who, it is well known, was an illegitimate son of 
the first Earl of Arran (Chatelherault’s father), 
who, besides marrying successively three wives, 
all alive at once, had numerous bastard children ; 
among others, Sir James Hamilton of Fynnart, 
the notorious “Bastard of Arran.” My idea, 
founded on a tolerably intimate knowledge of the 
district, has always been (though I cannot at 
present give the authority) that Bothwellhaugh 
was a cadet of the Hamiltons of Orbiston, an 
early branch of the house of Cadyow, and named 
in their entail of 1542. The situation of the little 
estate, which, as old Wishaw says, “‘ lyes in a low 
and pleasant ground,” close to the Clyde, sup- 
ports this view, being near the Manor Place of 
Orbiston, and therefore a suitable appanage for a 
younger son. It seems, after the assassin’s day, to 
have reverted to the family of Orbiston, which 
rose to great importance and wealth in Charles I.’s 
reign, in the person of the Lord Justice Clerk, Sir 
John Hamilton, but afterwards merged in that of 
Dalziell; and the local tradition is, that Both- 
wellhaugh was lost at cards by one of the latter 
family, and sold by the winner to a Duke of 
Hamilton. It is now an outlying part of the 
ducal demesne. 

In the notes to Wishaw’s Account of Lanark- 
shire, where one might have expected good in- 
formation as to Hamilton’s parentage and descend- 
ants, there is nothing satisfactory; merely some 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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confused references to a David Hamilton of Both- 
wellhaugh and his sons (circ. 1590-1618) in the 
ish of Monkton or Monkland, which I cannot 
elp thinking are erroneous, and that the editors 
have made some mistake in reading the Commis- 
Records of Glasgow. ‘ Monkton” is un- 
doubtedly in Ayrshire, and these supposed rela- 
tives of the murderer seem to have been resident 
there—one of them indeed being buried at Crosby 
Kirk in that county. Perhaps Mr. Irvine, or 
some reader who has access to the original records 
in Edinburgh, will clear up the subject. There 
should be something in Anderson’s History of the 

House of Hamilton, which I have not got. 

Ane o-Scorvs. 


DERBYSHIRE BALLADS. 


I have just added Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt’s book 
to my collection, simply because my shelves con- 
tain everything that has been printed in elucida- 
tion of our early popular ballad literature. But I 
very much fear that the recent books on the sub- 
ject, perhaps with some very few exceptions, are a 
“bad lot,” and a poor investment for the money 
laid out in their purchase. I intend shortly to 
devote a series of articles to these “ballad” 
books, in which I shall give ample reasons for the 
mean opinion I have formed of them. At present 
-what I wish to point out relates more especially 
to one ballad concerning which Mr. Jewitt is 
much at fault. I allude to “ The Gipsies’ Song,” 
which the editor calls “ a curious old Derbyshire 
song,” although I very much doubt if a line of it 
was ever known in that county. It is derived 
from the 1673 edition of Playford'’s Musical Com- 
panion. Now Mr. Jewitt was not aware that this 
scrap is only half—three stanzas out of six—of a 
well-known song in Ben Jonson’s masque of The 
Gipsies Metamorphosed, performed before King 
James and his Court at three several places— 
Burleigh-on-the-Hill, Belvoir, and Windsor— in 
1621. This is surely a strange oversight in one 
who pretends to edit old poetry. But this is not 
all. Mr, Jewitt gives us the “original music” (?) 
to some of the songs in his book. Accordingly 
we have the music of Ben Jonson's song trans- 
ferred to his pages from the Musical Companion, 
But here again he has only given us one-half—the 
treble without the dass part. This is the more 
unfortunate because, for certain technical reasons, 
the one is not intelligible without the other. 
Again, because this song is taken from a book 
published by Playford, Mr. Jewitt ekes out his 
matter by a sort of biography of the old music- 
seller, which is full of statements calculated to 
mislead the unwary. But it is not my purpose 
now to go into this matter; I shall merely re- 
mark that when we are told that “the Musical 
Companion was first published in 1673,” it is not 








the truth. It was published in 1667, and then 
not for the first time, as it was substantially the 
same book as the Catch that Catch Can of 1652 
and 1658. 

I may remark in concluding, that Mr. Jewitt’s 
want of knowledge respecting the author of the 
“Gipsies’ Song” is the more remarkable since 
his volume contains another song from the same 
masque — “‘ Cock Laurel would have the devil his 
guest””— which he gives to its true author by 
saying “it is introduced in Ben Jonson’s masque 
of the Gipsies Metamorphosed,” although he pre- 
fers taking an imperfect copy from a late broad- 
side, “ Printed by W. O. and A.M. for,J. Deacon,” 
at the end of the seventeenth century, to a copy 
of the poet’s own time! “ Verily,” to use the 
words of an old writer, “the doings of some of 
our literary brethren are strange and uncouth.” 

Epwarp F, Rrweavtr. 


Doas.—Can any of your readers oblige me with 
unpublished anecdotes illustrative of the instinct 
of the domestic animals, especially dogs? My 
address is appended. I should make use of the 
information in a work now in the course of being 
prepared. Cares Rogers, LL.D. 

2, Heath Terrace, Lewisham, S.E. 

“Paint THINGS AS You SEE THEM.”—This is 
supposed to be a modern dogma, but the following 
quotation from the works of Mengs the painter 
gives the very phrase, and an admirable com- 
mentary upon it : — 

“ Finally, there is almost no object in nature which a 
ainter can copy as he sees, and if any were found who 
ad the patience, like Mr. Denner of Hambourg, to make 

every wrinkle, and every hair with its shadow, and in the 
apple of an eye to represent the whole window of the 
apartment, with the clouds which are in the air; yet, 
although all that should be done, and even better than 
he did (who was unique, and admirable in this kind of 
painting), yet such a painting could never appear true, 
except with the condition of seeing it always at that dis- 
tance in which the painter made it, &c,” 
A. A. 


Poets’ Corner. 

ANATOLIAN FoLk-LorE: Warts.—The Greeks 
and Armenians believe that it is unlucky to count 
warts, and that if counted they will increase in 
number. Hype CLARKE. 


A Treasury Grrevance.—The following lines 
may be worth preserving in “ N. & Q.” :— 
“Written on y® Wainscoat in the Treasury, where 
Gentlemen are made to wait for some time before they 
can have admission to the Secretary of State : — 
“In sore affliction tried by God’s commands, 
Of patience Job a great example stands ; 
But in these days a trial more severe 
Had been Job’s lot if God had sent him here. 
May, 1789.” 
Copied from an old pocket-book of the above 
year. au. 
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Svuperstitious Curss oF THE CHIN-covGH.— | 


Hanging an empty glass bottle up the chimney 
is in some parts of Staffordshire considered a capi- 
tal cure. I know of a woman in Brewood who 
only very recently tried it for her child, and with 
success. 

According to the Birmingham Gazette, a child 
from Clent, in Worcestershire, suffering from the 
hooping-cough, was some few years ago taken to 
the finger-post at Broom; the parents placed it 
on the cross of a donkey's back, rode it round the 
post nine times, and, not to impede the donkey’s 
progress, cut away a part of the hedge near the 


post. The child is reported not to have coughed 
again. C. W. F. F. 


Atten’s County Historres.—I am surprised 
that any contributor to “N. & Q.” should quote 
these compilations of a “ bookseller’s hack.” Who 
Allen was I neither know nor care. I once 
took the trouble to examine the so-called His- 
tory of the County of York (my county), and 
found it a tissue of mistakes and misinformation. 
It was perfectly clear that many of the described 

laces had never been visited by the compiler. I 
— buildings, particularly churches, existing 
which had long ago been pulled down. In fact 
the book was a blunder from beginning to end. I 
trust that “ Allen’s Histories” will not be quoted 
again in ““N.&Q.” They may form good linings 
to a portmanteau, or serve for some other useful 
purpose, but pray let us keep them out of 
“N. & Q.” 8S. Jackson. 

Scottish Burrats at Guent.—In the church 
of the Capuchin Convent at Ghent, suppressed 
in 1796, and now used as a Protestant place of 

“worship, on a stone slab incrusted in the wall on 
the right-hand side : — 

“ D. Margareta Gordon, filia Marchionis Huntlai, 

cujus regiam nobilitatem Marix Jacobi V. 
Scotorum regis filia, post reginze et martyris, 

tutela illustravit, comitis Forbesii infeelix conjux, 

thori ac principatus ob pietatem exul, felix duorum 
filiorum mater, quos in numerum Capucinorum 
nomine Archangelus Seraphicus patriarcha adoptavit, 
perpetuis vite hujus miseriis liberata 

Kal. Januarii a° 1606, 

quam in anima eternam felicitatem ccelo leta obtinuit 
laudem in corpore cum duobus Archangelis, 
uno 21 Martii 1592, 
altero 2 Augusti 1606, defunctis, 

hic secura expectat.” 

In an obituary of the members of this convent, 
now preserved in the archives of the Capuchin 
Convent at Bruges, is the following entry :— 

“1592. Forbes, Guilielmus, comes regia stirpe, filius 
heretici comitis et Margarethe Gordon (Archangelus, 
Scotus), clericus, vestitus Bruxellis 13 Februarii 1589, 
obiit 21 Martii 1592, anno religionis 3, xtatis sue 29.” 


W. H. James WEALE. 


Queries. 


Samvet Brarr.—Wanted, any information re- 
garding him. He is author of The Cottage among 
the Mountains, published about 1839 ; also Holiday 
Exercises, 1840. There was a gentleman of this 
name (S. Blair) who was minister of a Scotch 
church, at Dudley, in 1841. Is he the author? 

R. I. 


BrienoiEs.—I find this name on the tomb of a 
monk in the conventual church of San Paolino 
at Florence. It is certainly not Italian. The in- 
scription says “ died at Florence,” which seems to 
imply that he was a stranger. The arms are 
argent, a Calvary cross gules. Is the name iden- 
tical with our Brignal so common in the county 
of Durham, and which probably originates from 
Brignal near Rokeby ? J. H. Drxon. 

Florence. 

Earty Cannoy.— Where can I find the oldest 
engraving, or other delineation of early artillery ? 
There is one in the Greininger Virgil, Strasbourg, 
1502, representing the siege of Troy, in which, in 
addition to the usual armour, bows, &c., we have 
two cannon in the foreground lashed to planks 
instead of a carriage. Where I am I cannot get 
access to Sir S. Meyrick’s book, but if my memory 
is correct, his examples are not dated, or at any 
rate the dates are uncertain. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Curist A YOKE-MAKER.—What foundation is 
there for the tradition that our Blessed Lord was 
a maker of yokes for cattle ? CARYLFORDE. 


Constitution Hit1.—The origin of this name ? 
When was the arch built, and the road opened ? 
Under what authority is the use of this road con- 
fined to those who receive a special permission to 
pass over it in carriages? Was it originally a 
part of the Green Park? If so, when was it 
severed from that park ? J. L. O'B. 


Dunwica Retic.—In Gardner's History of 
Dunwich, p. 119, is an engraving of a circular 
piece of brass that was found on removing a mole 
that stood within the walls of the Grey Friars at 
Dunwich. It seems to be the ring of a buckle or 
brooch from which the pin has become detached. 
Will some one explain the inscription? Is this 
relic known to be still in existence? Cornus. 


BisHor GIFFARD, ETC.—I have in my possession 
three altar stones. No. 1 was consecrated Jan. 10, 
1701-2, by Bonaventure Giffard, Bishop of Ma- 
daura. He was consecrated bishop in 1688 by 
Cardinal Dada, Papal Nuncio at St. James's; 
died in 1733, and was buried in St. Pancras 
churchyard, London. 

No. 2 was consecrated Nov. 22, 1792, by the 
Bishop of Montpellier (Montepessutanus). 





No. 3 was consecrated Feb. 11, 1793, by the 
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Bishop of Dijon. What were the family names 
of these two French bishops? When did they 
die, and where buried? Is there any published 
life of Dr. Giffard? Perhaps your learned cor- 
respondent F’, C, H. would kindly assist me. 
CARLES PARFITT. 


Cottles. 

Greek Verses sy W. S. WALKER. — At page 
exxxix. of the Memoir by Rev. J. Moultrie (J. 
W. Parker, 1852,) mention is made of a version 
of a passage of Ben Jonson by the above-named 
scholar. Will any gentleman, who may possess a 
copy, communicate with me ? 
P, J. F. GANTILLON. 
The College, Cheltenham, 


Rev. Mr. Hini.— 

“ And to the honour of our function (now become a 
scorn and derision to men who would be pitiable for their 
ignorance if they were not at the same time contemptible 
for their arrogance) this discerning prince (Wm. III.) 
did often declare that he had never employed two minis- 
ters of greater vigilance, capacity, and virtue than your- 
self, my lord (Bp. Robinson, sometime envoy in Sweden), 
and the Reverend Mr. Hill.” — Dedication to Wheatly’s 
Rational Illustration of the Book of Common Prayer, 1720, 

Who was the Rey. Mr. Hill ? E. H. A. 


Historicat TRADITION: THE EmpPEror CLav- 
DIUS AND THE CHRISTIANS.— 

“* Angeli non Angli, di Christiani’ was the remark made, 
according to historical tradition, by the Emperor Clau- 
dius, when he saw in Rome a group of children of the 
ancient Britons who, with their parents, had been carried 
captive to the imperial city.”—Art-Journal, May, 1867, 
P- 136, col. i. 

This “compliment of the Roman emperor ” (as 
it is called a few lines below) suggests a few 
inquiries. Where is this “historical tradition ” 
found? How came the Emperor Claudius to be 
so favourably impressed by Christianity? How 
could the ancient Britons be styled “ Angli ” four 
centuries before the Teutonic race had invaded 
Britain? What meaning are we to attach to “di 
Christiani” in the exclamation of the emperor ? 
Perhaps the conductors of the <Art-Journal can 
answer these historical inquiries. LxtIvs. 


“L’Homme Fosse en Evropsr,” sy H. te 
Hon.—JIn a short notice of this work in The 


Westminster Review, April, 1867, it is said that— | 


“ In the production of this (the second glacial) period | Survey of Devon and Cornwall. 


of cold, the author attributes a great influence to those 
oscillations of the earth by which the precession of the 
equinoxes is caused.” 

I shall not be able to see the book, and shall 
feel extremely obliged if any reader interested in 
this matter will kindly inform me in what parts 
of the globe the poles of the axis concerned in 
these changes are supposed to be placed. I am 
not merely curious; H. le Hon’s theory seems to 
agree with the result of my study during thirty 
years of lonely unassisted meditation. F. C. B. 

Norwich. 


| 


| 





| tenance” ? 


| Waterloo. 


INDIA-RUBBER PRESERVATIVE FROM Rust. —I 
saw lately that a composition (a solution of India- 
rubber, I believe) had been discovered which, 
applied to metal, preserved it from rust. It was 
further stated that it could be applied so thin as 
to be scarcely perceptible. I have a quantity of 
arms of various kinds, and from various nations, 
hanging up in my hall, and as this place is within 
the influence of the sea breeze, the keeping them 
free from rust causes much trouble, besides injury 
to the weapons from constant scrubbing. Unfor- 
tunately I have lost the note I made of this dis- 
covery, and would feel much obliged if any reader 
of “N. & Q.” would send me the exact account 
of it, and where the solution can be procured. 

Francis Ropert Davies, 

Hawthorn Black Rock, Dublin. 


Jamin Famirres.—Required, any information 
respecting the Jamin families in Great Britain, 
particularly genealogical and heraldic notices. 
Also, I should like to know if there is among 
these a family descending from a French refugee’s 
family of this name. I should be very thankful 
for any information. M. L. 

Jews tx Cornwatt. — In Cornwall, its Mines 
and Miners, published by Longmans, 1857, we 
read— 

“For a long time in the early history of tin-mining, 
the mines of Cornwall appear to have been in the hands 
of the Jews. They became possessors of them chiefly by 
taking them as securities for loans granted to the early 
Dukes of Cornwall, and at several periods when the Jews 
were hotly persecuted, those engaged in ‘ tinning’ were 
particularly exempted.” 

Now, as Professor Max Miiller, in his article in 
the April number of Macmillan, entitled “ Are 
there Jews in Cornwall? A Riddle and its Solu- 
tion,” says there is no proof of their ever having 
had anything to do with the county and its mines, 
I would ask if there be any documentary or good 
historical evidence of their connection with the 
county in ancient times? Carew (Survey, P. 8) 
supposes they may have been sent here as slaves 
by one of the Flavian emperors; but he adduces 
no grounds for this but the discovery, in one of 
the old mines, of a coin of Domitian. Sir H. de 
la Beche gives proof of their being engaged in the 
tin trade prior to a.D. 1205, in the appendix to his 


Joun BanNIsTER. 

St. Day, Scorrier, Cornwall. 

Name or A Boox.— What is the name of a 
volume of tales published in England twenty- 
five or thirty years ago, among which was one 
called “The Separation,” or “ The Separate Main- 
In it is described a masked ball given 
by the Members of Wattier’s Club to the distin- 
guished personages in London after the battle of 
Lord Byron is mentioned as being one 
of the persons present at this ball. M. M. D. 
Philadelphia. 
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Rev. R. M. Peake.—Will some of your Cam- 
bridge correspondents who have access to the 
Admission Books at Emmanuel College give me 
the entry of the admission of the Rev. Richard 
Mason Peake, B.A. 1781? My object is if pos- 
sible to ascertain the names and places of abode of 
his father and mother. He was subsequently 
curate of High Ercall, co. Stafford, and died un- 
married in 1801. G. W. M. 


“* Mornine’s Pripe.”—On the morning pre- 
ceding the late thunderstorm (the 11th ult.) I 
suggested to my milkman—a genuine red-cheeked 
countryman here at Hampstead—that the hazy, 
misty appearance of the atmosphere betokened 
rain or a quick change in the weather. “No, 
sir,” he said, “it’s only the morning’s pride.” 
The phrase seems to be a poetical provincialism. 
Can you tell me its origin ? 

Joun CampEN Horrten. 

Hampstead. 

QUOTATIONS WANTED. — At page 80, vol. vii. of 
Lockhart’s Life of Scott, Sir Walter quotes these 
lines in his Diary : — 

“ For treason, d’ye see, 
Was to them a dish of tea, 
And murder bread and butter.” 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” tell me from 
whence these lines are taken ? LyDIARD. 
“ Morn, evening came, the sunset smiled, 
The calm sea met in waves the shore, 
As though it ne’er had man beguiled, 
Nor ever would beguile him more.” 
H, I. T. M. 
“ Bands 
Of reverend chanters filled the aisles ; 
Where’er I sought to pass, their wands 
Motioned me back.” 
“ You mistake too ; 
It was not this I meant, but that which bears 
A diadem around it.” 
F. C. B. 


RarysorowE Famity.—Thomas Rainborowe, 
mariner, of East Greenwich, had a lease, dated 
Sept. 20, 1619, of certain lands at Claverham- 
bury, co. Essex, under Edward, lst Baron Denney 
[created Earl of Norwich 1626, died 1636]. I 
should be glad to know who were the paternal 
and maternal ancestors of this person, the date of 


his death, and the place of his burial. Any in- | 
formation about persons of the name of Rain- | 


borowe, or Rainsborough, will be interesting to 
me. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

{There are numerous references to Colonel Thomas 
Rainsborough, A.p. 1643-1650, in the General Indezes to 
the Commons Journals (1547-1714), vols, i. to xvii. p. 953, 
fol. 1852.—Ep. } 


Reiter oF THE Poor. —In Timbs’s Anecdote 
Biography, p. 139, he says that Charles Butler 
relates that Mr. Pitt descanted, when on a visit to 


| Essex, on the prosperity of the country, and the 
| comfort of the poor. His host so managed that 
| on the next day Mr. Pitt (¢. ec. Earl of Chatham) 
| should walk through Halstead—a spectacle of 
poverty. The statesman gazed on it with wonder 
and in silence. He then declared he had no con- 
ception England could furnish such a scene, sub- 
scribed liberally for the distressed on the spot, 
and soon after brought into Parliament a bill for 
the relief of the poor. It fell through, as Butler 
says, owing to “the unmanageable nature of the 
subject.” Can any of your readers point out 
where this bill of Pitt’s can be referred to? Re- 
cent bills may be obtained at Spottiswoode’s, but 
not bills of last century I suppose. C. A. W. 


Srr WattTER Scotr.—I possess a print on which 
is the following letter-press. I shall feel obliged 
to any of the correspondents of “ N. & Q.” who 
will inform me who are the persons whose por- 
traits —— upon it, or where a key to this print 
can be obtained : — 

“Sir Walter Scott and his literary friends at Abbots- 
ford. To Alexander Dennistoun, Esq. of Golfhill, pro- 
prietor of the original picture, this engraving is respect- 
fully dedicated by his most obedient servant, James Keith, 
Painted by Thomas Faed, and engraved by James Faed. 
Published in 1864, in Edinburgh and New York.” 

B. L..H. 

MS. Treatise on Srtkworms.—The following 
is acopy of the title-page of an original MS. which 
I now possess : — 

“ A short Account of Silk-Worms: shewing—1. Their 
Antiquity. 2. Their Name and Nature, 3. Their Ana- 
tomy. 4. The Way of managing ’em. 5. Their Silk, 
and y* Nature and Qualities of it. 6. The Way to know 
y® Best Silk. 7. The Way to estimate it by Essay. 8, 
Figures of y® several Changes y Silk-Worm undergoes. 
Publish’d on account of a Project lately on foot to en- 
courage y® Manufacture of Silk in our own Nation. 

“Que Tinea ex Volucri fit, ab hae Tineaq: resumit 
mox speciem.” 

The word “lately ” has originally stood “ now,” 
and the alteration has been made by the same 
| hand, but in darker ink. Several additional pages 
| have also been inserted, wherein the writer men- 
| tions the patent granted by “ the late King George” 
in the year 1718; and further on says, “ Thus it 
was hop'd that the Profit of this Undertaking 
wou'd be y* most considerable that was ever yet 
known in Great Britain. But exitus acta probat.” 
| From these circumstances it would appear that 
this MS. was written at the time of the scheme 





| of 1718, and was added to after its failure. Has 


any treatise answering this description ever been 
‘ogee 1 It cannot be the one said to have 

een written by Barham, a shareholder in the 
company. W. C. B. 


Sroor-Batt.—This game, so often mentioned 
in old writers, is still played in almost every vil- 
lage in Sussex, and is for ladies and girls exactly 
what cricket isto men. Two pieces of board 18 
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inches by 12 are fixed to two sticks from 3 to 4 
feet high, according to the age of the players. 
These sticks are stuck in the ground sloping a 
little backwards, and from 10 to 15 yards apart. 
The players take sides, generally eight to ten 
each. The ball is the common white ball sold in 
the shops for trap-ball, and the bat very much 
like the same. The bowler pitches the ball at 
the board, which in fact is the wicket. If he 
hits it the player is out. The same is the case if 
the ballis caught ; and the running out, stumping, 
&c. are exactly like cricket. It is a very cheerful 
game, and more exciting than croquet. Can any 





of your readers inform me whether it is played in | 


any other parts of England ? A.A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Srvarts or Bure.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents inform me what arms and crests were 
borne by the following families, descended from 
the Stewarts, sheriffs of the county of Bute, and 
ancestors of the present Marquis of Bute; viz., 
the Stewarts of Kerrycroy, of Largiezeau, of Ros- 


land, of Mecknock, and of Ambrismore, all in | ¢! , < n : U 
: There is an author Woolnor mentioned in this 


Bute ? J. 8. 


Famity or Wiiiram Vertecans. — William 


Vertegans, an English Knight, married and settled | 


in Flanders, where he died in 
several children. He is said to be descended 
from Richard Vertegans, Knight of the county of 
Middlesex, and Humfreda, daughter of Edmund 
de Mortimer. Having nearly completed a gene- 
alogy of the Flemish branch of this family, I wish 
to know something of their English ancestors, 
and should feel much obliged if any of your 
readers would favour me with information con- 
cerning them. E.V. D. B. 

Arcupisnor Wuatety’s Pvzzir.—Archbishop 
Whately says (Miscellaneous Remains, p. 237) :— 

“ A man, who was well known to several persons now 
living, began life with a handsome fortune; he lived a 
life of extreme penury, denying himself everything be- 
yond the barest necessaries. He lived to a great age 
without having suffered any losses, or having ever given 
away anything ; and at his death he did not leave enough 
to pay for his funeral, but was actually buried at the 
parish cost, 

“It may amuse the reader to exercise his ingenuity in 
guessing how this was brought about.” 

Have any of your readers more ingenious and 
more diligent than I am found out the puzzle ? 

Matvern WELLs. 


Mowaco.—Being engaged in writing the “ His- 
tory of Monaco, Past and Present,” I should feel 
obliged to any of your readers who could give me 
any information of interest on the subject, espe- 
cially in regard to her diplomatic relations and 
otherwise with England, that I may have been 
unable to obtain through the Archives of the 
Principality. All communications to be addressed, 
26, Charles Streot, Berkeley Square. 

Hi. PEMBERTON. 


1495, leaving | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Queries wMith Answers. 


“MAN WHOLLY moRTAL.” — Who is R. O. the 
author of the book with the subjoined full 
title: — 

“Man wholly Mortal; or, a Treatise wherein ’Tis 
proved, both Theologically and Philosophically, that as 
whole Man sinned, so whole Man died; contrary to that 
common distinction of Soul and Body: And that the 
present going of the Soul into Heaven or Hell is a meer 
Fiction: And that at the Resurrection is the beginning 
of our Immortality ; and then actual Condemnation and 
Salvation, and not before. With Doubts and Objections 
answered and resolved, both by Scripture and an 
discovering the multitude of Blasphemies and Absurdities 
that arise from the fancy of the Soul. Also, divers other 
Mysteries ; as of Heaven, Hell, the extent of the Resur- 
rection, the New-creation, &c., opened and presented to 
the Trial of better Judgments. By R.O. The second 
edition, by the Author corrected and enlarged.” 

The treatise is written in a pedantic strain; 
men are called sublunars, the angels that fell not 
stative angels, an abortion an effluction; and ad- 
vocates for an immortal soul soularies, soulary 
champions, the priests of the Church of England. 


essay as having written on the soul. Who is he? 

Has this essay any affinity with Asgill’s book, 
which caused its author's expulsion from Parlia- 
ment? It is noticed in Alger’s big book on 
eschatology, an American work recently intro- 
duced to this country, which I have not seen. 
I find Woolnor in Lowndes: “ Woolnor, Henry. 
Extraction of Man’s Soul, proving that the Pro- 
duction of it is by Propagation and not by Crea- 
tion. London, 1655. 12mo.” 

R. 0.’s book (picked up out of Noble’s Cata- 
logue) is much to the same effect, and has no 
merit to entitle it to notice beyond the oddness of 
its subject matter. O. T. D. 

[Our correspondent’s copy of Man Wholly Mortal is 
properly the third edition of that work, although the 
words “ Second Edition ” are on the title-page. The first 
edition has the imprint “ Amsterdam, Printed by John 
Canne, Anno Dom, 1643,” pp. 57,4to. The second, “ Am- 
sterdam, Printed by John Canne, Anno Dom, 1644,” 
pp. 43, 4to. The author was Richard Overton, “ a level- 
ler,” as Anthony & Wood styles him. A full account of 
his work is given in Archdeacon Francis Blackburne’s 
Historical View, &c. second edition, pp. 77-91; or in his 
Collected Works, edit. 1805, iii. 124-139. The modern 
hypothesis which Overton attacks is that of Henry Wool- 
nor and of Ambrose Parey. We have met with two 
replies to Overton’s work: (1) “The Prerogative of 
Man: or, his Soules Immortality and High Perfection 
Defended and Explained, against the rash and rude con- 
ceptions of a late Authour, who hath inconsiderately 
adventured to impugne it. Printed in the year 1645,” 4to. 
(2) “The Immortality of Man’s Soule, proved both by 
Scripture and Reason, contrary to the Fancie of R. O, 
Lond, 1645,” 4to. 

On August 11, 1646, Overton was summoned to the 
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bar of the House of Lords for being concerned in printing 
An Alarum to the Lords, and was committed to Newgate. 
On Jan. 5, 1646-7, his house was searched, where was 
found another treasonable work, entitled Regal Tyranny 
Discovered, &c, On his wife refusing to give any account 
of its author, she was committed to Bridewell for con- 
tempt. (Lords’ Journals, viii. 645-650, 657, 658.) The 
title of Overton’s work, Man Wholly Mortal, appears in 
a list of the Literature of the Doctrine of a Future Life at 
the end of Alger’s History on that subject. For Overton’s 
other pieces consult Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, } 


Cuaner-Rivnerne Socrettes.—I shall be thank- 
ful for any information respecting the history of 
any change-ringing societies in the seventeenth 
century, especially concerning the actual origin of 
the Society of College Youths. Can any one re- 
fer me to the first user of the epithet “the ringing 
island” as applied to England ? L. B. C. 

[In 1637, the Society of College Youths was established 
by Lord Brereton, Sir Cliff Clifton, and several other 
gentlemen, for the practice of ringing. They used to ring 
at St. Martin’s Vintry on College Hill, near Doctors’ 
Commons, upon a peal of six bells, This church was 
burnt by the Great Fire of London, and never rebuilt; 
but the society still retains the name derived from College 
Hill. (W.T. Maunsell, Church Bells and Ringing, 1861, 
p- 7.) The names of the Society of College Youths be- 
tween the years 1637 and 1754 are contained in the Ad- 
ditional MS, 19,368, pp. 188-200, British Museum. Mr. 
Osborne states “that the College Youths never rang a 
peal upon any number of bells prior to the year 1724. 
This presumption, coupled with the fact of there being no 
records extant, affords strong proof that the company 
never rang anything worthy of record before that year. 
I am strongly impressed with an idea that nothing was 
ever done in the way of peals before the year 1724, when 
on the 19th of January of that year, the College Youths 
rang the first peal on twelve bells that ever was com- 
pleted in this kingdom. After this they rang peals of 
importance, and indeed very frequently, and these peals 
were all entered into a book with the names of the mem- 
bers.” (Addit. MS. 19,370, p. 4.) 

We may as well direct the attention of those interested 
in the subject of bell-ringing to a curious poetical work 
in manuscript deposited in the library of the Corporation 
of London, entitled “Remarks on a Rambling Club of 
Ringers and their Performances, giving an Account of 
all their Meetings from first to last, wherein may be seen 
the famous Exploits which have been done in the Art of 
Ringing by that worthy body of men. By William 
Laughton, 1734— 

“ Herein just fifty tales you'll find, 
And each set down in prose and rhyme ; 
Not one I’m sure was writ in spite, 
So read and judge ’em as you like.” ] 

Bisnor Nicotsoy.— 

“A Plain, but Full, Exposition of the Catechism of the 
Church of England. Enjoyned to be Learned of every 
Child before he be brought to be Confirmed by the Bishop. 


Collected out of the best Catechists. By the Right Re- 
verend Father in God, William, Lord Bishop of Glou- 
cester.” 

I possess the book of which the above is the 
full title, and presume the writer to be William 
Nicolson, Bishop of Gloucester. On the page 
opposite the title is a rude design of an oak tree, 
in the branches of which are tracings of three 
royal crowns, and at the foot of the tree the words 
“Royall Oake.” The book is not named by 
Lowndes. Some one has written on a blank leaf 
“only 100 printed.” Is this last statement ac- 
cording to fact ? Grorce Lioyp. 

[The earliest edition of this excellent Catechism we 
have been able to trace is that of 1655, where it is stated 
on the title-page, “ Collected out of the best Catechists, 
by William Nicolson, Minister of the Gospel.” In the 
“Epistle Dedicatory to all his loving Parishioners of 
Llandilo-Vawr,” he speaks of having been for three years 
prohibited making use of his talents for their benefit, 
being ejected and silenced. Our correspondent’s copy 
was published after the Restoration, probably in 1661, as 
the Dedication to Gilbert Sheldon, Bishop of London, is 
dated June 20, 1661, The rude designs do not occur in 
the edition of 1663. It was again republished in 1671 
and 1686, as well as in the Library of Anglo-Catholic 
Theology in 1842, His work is noticed in Bohn’s Lowndes, 
art, “ Nicholson.” | 


Sreve anp Rippre. — Elisha Coles gives the 
following among the Cheshire proverbs — 

“No more sib (related) than the sieve and the riddle, 
that grew both in a wood together.” 

It is generally supposed these words are synony- 
mous. What is the real difference ? A. A. 

[The riddle and sieve may be considered one and the 
same article, except that there is a difference in their for- 
mation. A riddle is an instrument for cleaning grain, 
being a large coarse sieve with a perforated bottom, or 
texture of basket-work, which permits the grain to pass 
through, but retains the chaff; whereas a sieve is a utensil 
consisting of a hoop, with a hair or wire cloth, used in 
separating the fine part of any substance from the coarse, 

“The same are shred and minced so small as they may 
passe through a sieve or riddle,”—Holland, Plinie, book 
xvi. ¢. 11.] 


Tue Marp or Brecenz.—In a poem by Miss 
Proctor, entitled “A Legend of Bregenz,” it is 
stated that at midnight the watchman of the town, 
instead of the hour, calls the name of the maiden 
who, by her information, saved her native town 
from being taken by surprise by the Swiss. What 
was her name ? O. E. 

[ The origin of the story of “The Maid of Bregenz” 
may be thus briefly stated. In the year 1408 the town 
of Bregenz being then in the hands of the powerful 
Counts of Montfort, the inhabitants of Appenzell plotted 
to surprise the place. Their plans were however over- 
heard by a poor woman named Gutha, who while begging 
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learnt the whole plot. 
townsmen, who were thus enabled to repulse the attack | 
of the people of Appenzell with a splendid victory. The 
maiden’s name has been ever since continued in affec- 
tionate remembrance by an official order, that from Mar- 
tinmas to the Feast of the Purification, the watchman 
shall call out at nine o'clock each evening, “ Ehre der 
Gutha !” that is, “Honour Gutha!”] 


KNIGHTS AT THE Fretp or tae CLOTH oF 
Gotp.—Is there a list extant of the knights 


selected by Henry VIII. as his companions to : the 
G. | by K. James 34, ann. 1476, according to a manuscript of 
| an anonymous author mentioned by Mr. David Simson 


field of the cloth of gold ? ‘. 
[The names of these knights are printed in the Rutland 

Papers, 1842, p. 31, as well as in The Chronicle of Calais, 

1846, pp. 21-2 


Replies. 
LORD CARLYLE. 
(3" S, xi. 278.) 

Perhaps the following extract from the manu- 
script account of old Dumfriesshire families, by 
the Rey. Peter Rae, last minister of Kirkbryde, 
towards the beginning of the last century, before 
it was annexed to Durrisdeer, may be sufficiently 
interesting to deserve a place in your columns. 
Rae left at his death a manuscript containing an 
account of the parishes of the Presbytery of Pen- 
pont, and many notes on old families. Those 
which I have before me are the following: “Lord 
Carlyle of Torthorwald” ; “Queensberry 7. “Grier- 
son families of Capinoch and Barjarg’ 
side, in Keir”; “Maxwells of 
Applegarth” ; : “ Kirkpatrick of Closeburn’ 
ries ot Maxwellton, in Glencairn” 
— of Morton, Durrisdeer, Glencairn, and 
’enpont. The late Robert M‘Turk, Esq., of Has- 
tings Hall, in Dumfriesshire, who was fond of 
antiquarian pursuits, and a gentleman of literary 
tastes, caused a copy of some of these notes to be 
made, and it is from his copy that I quote. It 
may be interesting to CacaporE to have Rae’s 
account of the “ Torthorwald family” : — 

“It appears by an extract of a manuscript history of 
Cumberland, dedicated to the late Lord Viscount Preston, 
that there were five generations of this family and sur- 
name of Carleile (which some write Carleisle or Kar- 
lyole), in Cumberland, before anv of them came into 
Scotland. The first of them was Hildred de Carliel, a 
Knight in the time of King Henry the Second, who pos- 
sessed Bampton, a township within Brough Barronie, in 
Cumberland : it contained Great Bampton, Little Bamp- 
ton, Ughtredby, Studholm. The mannor of Combquin- 
ton was also, at the Conquest, the lands of this Sir 
Hildred. He dwelt at Carliel, and was therefore called 
Hildredus de Carliel, and left that surname to the ancient 
family of Carliels, who were all Knights successively, 
until King Edward I.’s time : the second was Odard, the 
third Sir Robert, the fourth Adam, the fifth Eudo, and the 
sixth (who was the first of them that came to Scotland) 
was William, This William de Carliel, when King Ed- 


>“ Lau- 


| firmed by K. David, his son, in 1369 or 1370. 


28, both published by the Camden Society. } | 


| comprehending the whole barony, ann. 1461, 


7 r 
; “ Water- | 
Dinwoody, in | 


; and the four | 


She at once informed her fellow- ward first invaded Scotland, sold most of his lands in 


England, and seated himself at Kinmount—of him the 
Barons Carleils in Seotland are lineally descended. He 
married Margaret Bruce, daughter to Robert, Earl of 
Carrick, and sister to King Robert the First, who gave to 
the said William de Karlyole, and his said beloved sister 
a charter for the lands of Cronyauton and Mernigef, in 
the barony of Kirkmichael, which was afterward con- 
The chief 
house of the family was Killhead, or Kinmount, in An- 
nandale ; and thereafter Torthorrald, in Nithsdale, which 
they got by marrying Kirkpatrick heiress thereof. Wil- 
liam Carliel, who must at least have been grandson of 
the foresaid W illiam, was created a Lord of ‘Parliament 


in a letter to a gentleman of the name and family of 
Carlyle; but this appears to have been a mistake, for the 
same manuscript, as Mr. Simson observes, bears that 
William Lord Carliel was one of the — of the 
marches and of the peace in the reign of K. James 24, 
So that it appears that he has been created a Lord of 
Parliament before 1456. And it is clear, from a charter 
that Wil- 
liam de Carliel, proprietor thereof, is designed Lord 
Carlile. The eldest cadet of this family is Carlyle of 
Bridekirk, and the family of Limekills is from that. 
Methinks it needless to detain my reader with a parti- 
cular relation of all the other heirs of this noble family. 
‘Tis sufficient to my purpose to show that at length it 
terminated in an Heiress named Elizabeth Carlyle. The 
Douglases of Parkhead, in the year 1576, had got some 
interest in this barony of Carlyle by a gift of ward ; and 
in a few years after James Douglas, son of Sir George 
Douglas of Parkhead, married this heiress, Eliz. Carlyle ; 
and in virtue of her, I find him in our histories (particu- 
larly in an Act of Council, 1590) styled Sir James 
Douglas of Torthorwald ; and Mr. Hume, in his history 
of Douglas and Angus (vol. ii. pp. 136, 290), calls him 
Lord Torthorwald.” 

Rae then proceeds to give the later history of 
the family, much as you have narrated it. He 
extracts also a passage from the manuscript ac- 
count of the county of Cumberland, but the in- 
formation is nearly the same as I have given 
above. I may, however, quote the following :— 

“ He [ Hildred] was likewise proprietor of the lands 


| of Newby (or the Moor), which descended to his pos- 





Richardi, Fil. 


terity, until they came to Richard, Fil. 
sarliel, and 


Truto, who gave it to his cousin Reginald de C 
he gave it to the Abbey of Holm-C ultram.” 


This extract is attested by William Gilpin. 

There is also an old charter respecting the 
fisheries of the Solway and some salt-pans. It 
runs thus, as far as I can make it out. The text 
is evidently corrupt in some parts : — 

“ Willielmus de Brus omnibus hominibus suis amicis 
francis et Anglis presentibus et futuris salutem. Sciatis 
me dedisse et concessisse et hac mea charta confirmasse 
Adz de Carleolo filio Roberti et heredibus suis pro ho- 
magio suo et servitio de incremento suze quartx partis 
unius militis quam de me tenet in Kinnemid unam sali- 
nam liberam subtus de prestende (sic) et unam pis- 
cariam et unum rete in litore maris libere inter pisca- 
riam meam de Cummertaies, que fuit patris me et Cocho, 
ubi ipse melius voluerit, cum racionalibus (sic) et suffi- 
cientibus necessariis libere sicut de Cessessio (sic) de 
prestende et de more, ad salinam et piscariam ita quod 
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nullus poterit egy aut ve eats ?) vel pale | the bridge ; and ascending the bridge by a flight 
suam, nisi per illum super forisiactorum meam, salvo ; H s : 4 
tamen mihi et heredibus meis Strione et Craspeis. Tes- | pee dys ° uiger at sail speed, with pellgy nay we 
tibus Willielmo de Heria tum senescaldo, Hudardo de | 18 DACK ; half-w ay up the bridge is a man, in the 
Hodelmo, Hugone de Brus, Hugone de Corri, Gilberto | act of looking round; then the man on the centre 
filio Johannis, Hugone Mattwer, Willielmo de Hoy- | of the arch, and the other figures on the right- 
neville, Ate de Dusuthie, Witaat Feuaiog, Ricardo | hand side, as just described. Any person who 
e Basso, Rogero filo Udardi et nonnullis aliis. | has seen a willow-pattern piece of china must be 
This charter seems to refer to Adam, the fourth | struck with its remarkable similarity to this pic- 
in descent from Hildred ° but who is this William ture if they examine it. All persons whose atten- 
Bruce? Kinmount and Cummertrees are well | tion I have called to the matter have acknow- 
known in the south of Scotland. As to the | ledged the great resemblance. 
witnesses, Willielmo de Heria may be the an-| The story is related at p. 571. As it is long, I 
cestor of Lord Herries, and Hudardo de Hodelmo | Will condense it: — The figure in the top corner, 
robably “ of Hoddam,” and “ Dunwithie” seems | 4t the right-hand side of the picture, is the god- 
Jinwoody in Applegarth. dess I ‘ussa (Cybele of the Greeks, and Jsis of the 
Cravrurp Tarr Ramace. | Egyptians,) sitting on the plant /ien (the lotus) ; 
| near the table stands one of her priestesses, whilst 
| on his knees is a pilgrim praying. “If you would 
| go as a pilgrim, you must pass through several 





THE WILLOW. PATTERN. | bye-ways and chambers, and a long steep bridge, 
(3" S. xi. 152, 298, 405.) | which at the bottom is guarded by a man sitting 


| onatiger. / , stand: ies 

If Sp. will turn to The Second and Third Em- | ported agi ee trad —— . —_ 
dassie to y* Empire of Taysing or China, A.D. 1671,” | allow a pilgrim to pass.” It can easily be con- 
age ye by John Ogilby, London, 1671, folio, | ceived how this picture may have been adapted 

e will find between pp. 570 and 571 a plate | by the designer of the willow pattern, how the 
which may induce him to seriously believe that | birds may have been substituted, and the willow 
this pattern (the willow one) illustrated a Chinese | inserted instead of the original objects ; and sub- 
story. The plate is marked No. 3, in the lower | sequent designers may have added the boat and 
left-hand margin; and in the upper right-hand | other variations to be found on different speci- 
corner are two lines of Chinese characters, but | mens, > 
they have no reference to the subject of the | 
picture. In the centre is a bridge of one arch, on | 


| Some thirty years ago I wrote a piece of non- 
the middle of which is a man carrying a load, | sense, and called it “A True History of the 
slung on a pole across his shoulder in Chinese | celebrated Wedgewood Hieroglyph, commonly 
fashion; about half way down the bridge before | called the Willow Pattern.” It appeared in 
him is another man; and at the bottom stands a | Bentley’s Magazine at the time Mr. Charles 
man near the door of a small house, behind which | Dickens was the editor. I presume this is the 
grow trees. In the extreme left corner is seated | story to which your contributors allude, and 
a goddess, and a little lower down before her is | which possibly was reprinted in the Family 
a table with two bottles and a plate on it; near | Friend. M. L. 
which stands a female, to whom a devotee is ap- 
proaching on his knees, up a flight of steps. At 
the top, near the centre, commences a river, nar- 
row at first, but widening towards the bridge; in 
the middle, over the river, is a figure with a 
human head and arms, but from the waist down 
ending in two wavy long tails; and immediately 
in front of it is a something composed of black 
lines, which somewhat resembles one of the swal- ———— 
lows with its wings expanded. Returning now “THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR.” 
to the right-hand side of the picture, the two lines (3" S. xi. 349.) 

of Chinese characters occupy the upper corner; ' es Te 
below them is the entrance to a house; farther The line — ; 

down is a solitary figure, and in the extreme “ The luce is a fresh fish : the salt is an old coat,”— 
right-hand corner a figure of a man carrying a | has been a stumbling-block to many. In Knight’s 
glass; between him and the bridge is an island, | Shakspere the editor has tackled it, turned it 
with two tall trees, and higher up a something | over, and left it as it was. Your correspondent’s 
which might easily be transformed into a willow, | attempt at emendation appeared to me so un- 
but it is not. On the island is a man approaching | satisfactory, that I set myself to study the subject. 





The china your correspont F. C. H. mentions as 
having been introduced into this country by a 
French priest most of us must recollect, as in al- 
most every house forty years ago. It was then 
known by the name of “The Bourbon Sprig,” 
which would account for its origin as detailed by 
your correspondent. C. H 
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Justice Shallow, as befitted “a gentleman born” 
under the Tudors, was well versed in the “ gentle | 
science of armorie”; and, as was natural in a | 
shallow mind, proud of displaying this know- | 





clue to the allusion; for in this last-mentioned 
year the King of Denmark paid a visit to the 

glish court—an occasion which caused great 
excitement in London and its neighbourhood. 


ledge. The passage must, therefore, be regarded | Contemporary records, quoted in Nichols’s Pre- 
from an heraldic point of view. At first, Ithought | gresses of King James 1, give elaborate accounts 


the word “ salt” was an abbreviation of saltire, as 
fish are often borne saltirewise, as in the coats of | 
Gedney and Swington: the observation being | 
made by the Justice to get a play on the words | 
salt and fresh ; and this is a much more probable 
explanation, I think, than that suggested in 
Knight’s Shakspere in favour of saltant. But, 
on further consideration, I am sure the words 
should be taken in their plain and simple sense. 
Salt fish was formerly, even after the Reforma- 
tion, an article of great consumption, and there- 
fore held in greater respect than now. The fish 
used was the hake, or “ luce of the sea,” as it was 
called. This salt fish was borne on the arms of 
the Stockfishmongers: Azure, two sea luces in 
saltire with coronets over their mouths, or; which 
arms are retained in the coat of the present Fish- 
mongers’ Company. The fish likewise in the 
arms of Bawde are considered to be stockfish ; 
being represented without heads: Gules, three 
fish without heads, or. A stockfish crowned is 
the royal arms of Iceland, and appears in that of 
Denmark—stockfish being a most important trade 
with these countries. It will be seen from these | 
facts, that “the salt fish is an old coat ”—a fact, 
though old, new probably to many now, as to 
Parson Evans, and for which I am indebted to 
Moule’s interesting Heraldry of Fish. 

I therefore say, the text should remain intact. 

It is open to question whether Justice Shallow 
is intended to represent Sir Thomas Lucy. It is 
not the Lucy arms which are described, “the 
dozen white luces.” Puri E. Masry. 

24, Old Bond Street. 





Without raising any question as to the emen- 
dation proposed by Canon Jackson for the line in 
The Merry Wives of Windsor which has hitherto 
baffled interpretation — 








“ Shallow. The luce is the fresh fish: the salt fish is an 
old coat” — 





I would suggest that the passage as it stands may 
be accounted for as containing an allusion to some 
“= of the day now lost to us. 

he passage does not appear in the first sketch 
of the play printed in 1602, ‘We have it in the 
onentel version which was first published in 
1623, but which Mr. Halliwell supposes to have 
been the form in which the play was presented 
before King James I. in November 1604. This 
is mere matter of conjecture. If we suppose that 
the sage in question, at any rate, was not 
added till the year 1606, we may perhaps have a 


of the pomp and pageantry with which this visit 
was celebrated, particularly of the procession of 
the Danish monarch and his host through the 
city. Of course, among the heraldic displays there 
generally mentioned, the royal arms of Denmark 
would appear, which quarter those of Iceland : 
Gules, a stockfish argent, crowned or. The in- 
habitants of London would notice, and perha 
be amused by, this curious device; and wou 
thus be ready to appreciate even a somewhat 
slovenly reference to one of the topics of the day. 
It might consort with Shallow’s boastfulness on 
the subject of his escutcheon to make him say, 
“ The salt fish of Denmark is an old coat: but m 
luce is a still more dignified badge, if the fresh 
fish is to be preferred to the salt.” 

Garrick Club. C. G. Prowetr. 





On looking over some books of heraldry, I find 
that the conger-eel was also called luce, or lucy. 
May we not therefore understand the whole ob- 
scurity as a mere play upon words, without alter- 
ing Shakspere’s language at all? Shallow and 
Slender speak of the “ dozen white luces” as “an 
old coat”; Evans plays on the word, and calls 
it “louse”; whereupon Shallow explains that 
his luce [t. e. his pike or Jack] is the fresh-water 
fish, but that the salt [water] fish [7. e. the — 

A. H. 


| eel] is also an old coat. 


Luter AnGeEtont (3* S, xi. 437.)—I was per- 
sonally and intimately acquainted with Anglaah, 
Foscolo, and Santa feos and had much corre- 
spondence with the three. Angeloni lived with 
his intimate friend Todini in a small hotel in an 
obscure street leading from Leicester Square. He 
was poor, but certainly not a pauper, and I am 
persuaded he did not die in a workhouse. M 

impression is that he went to Paris with Todini. 
Foscolo’s cottage in Regent’s Park was called 
the Digamma Cottage. I think he gave it the 
name in memoriam of an article on the Greek di- 


| gamma, which he contributed to the Quarterly 


Review, and for which he obtained much praise. 
I have an autograph biographical epitaph on him- 
self written in Italian with an English and French 
introduction, the French being — 
“Qu’on me couvre de terre ou de pierre, 
Ce m’est égal—ce m’est égal.” 

Santorre di Santa Rosa died in Greece, whence 

he wrote many letters to myself and others. 
Jonn Bowrine. 
Devon and Exeter Institution, 
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In reply to the query in last “N. & Q.” 
(p. 437) I remember when a child frequently 
seeing Luigi Angeloni, then quite an old man, in 
my father’s com 
one of the few really notable Italians then in Lon- 
don. I believe, however, his temper and pecu- 
liarities eventually isolated him almost entirely. 
Later, I recollect with painful distinctness, com- 
ing upon him in the streets, grown blind, very old, 
and decrepid, led about by a rough hired boy. 


Lastly, I can recall the shock caused by the news | 
of his death among the London Italians. It oc- | 


curred somewhat suddenly on the very night, 
I think, on which he was sent to the workhouse 
(I suppose of Soho) by one Olivieri, who kept a 
a saw Pag shop in Wardour Street, where he 
odged in his last days. Some respectable Italians, 
who had known Angeloni, went down to Oli- 
vieri’s and called him to account for his conduct, 
but I forget with what result. This must have 
been, I fancy, about 1840 or a little later, but I 
am hazy on the point. Perhaps you will receive 
clearer information than this, which comes from 
one who was still a lad at the time of Angeloni’s 
death. However, all the Italians I can call to 
mind, who were then conversant with the facts, 
are now dead. D. G. Rossertt. 


y, and that he was considered | 


“ HisTorRE DES DIABLES MopERNES,” ETC., par 
A***, Londres, &c. [Paris?], 1763, sm. 12mo, 
pp. 221 (38'S. x. 310.) —This satirical work is 
clearly not by J. Adolphus, as he was not born in 
1768. Are there other editions? Is the book 
scarce? Can any of your readers conjecture how 
Watt attributed it to the above, or ae é“Areon 
was? This work is not mentioned by Quérard, 
Barbier, or De Manne. 

OtrHarR Hamst, Bibliophile. 


ABRAHAM THORNTON: WAGER OF Batter (2"*8. 
ii. 241; xi. 431; 3° S. xi. 407.)—There is a good 
summary of the whole story of the last challenge 
to “ wager of battle” in England, in the number 
of Mr. Charles Dickens’s Ali the Year Round for 
May 18. It forms part of an interesting series 
entitled “Old Stories Re-told,” and contains full 
particulars of the trial, the circumstances of the 
murder, and the lives and deaths of Abraham 
Thornten and William Ashford. X. C. 


| To cry “ Roast Mzat,” Ere. (3S. xi. 378.)— 
| This phrase means, I think, to boast of good 
cheer. Itis used by Charles Lamb in this sense 
in his Elia essay on “ Christ's Hospital five-and- 


| thirty years ago.” Lamb is telling, in his own 


| inimitably humorous manner, a story of a Blue- 


16, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. | coat boy who kept a young ass on the leads of 


“Out or Gop’s BLESSING INTO THE WARM SUN” 
(3"¢ S. xi. 413.)—A query from one of the Anti- 
podes deserves a prompt reply, so far as the press is | 
concerned in giving it: the rest must be left to | 
the winds and the waves. 

With an array of proverb-chroniclers at com- | 
mand, from Polydore Vergil to Le Roux de Lincy, | 
I shall choose on this occasion master John Hey- | 
woode. The old versifier thus reports the sayings 
of a mis-matched pair: — 
“ ayn, ent God shall send (saieth he) saith the olde* | 

e 


What sendth He (saie I) a staffe and a wallet. 
Than vp gothe his staffe, to send me a loufe. 
He is at three woords ¢ vp in the house roufe. 
And herein to grow (quoth she) to conclusion, 
I praie your ayde, to auoid this confusion. 
And for counsaile herein, I thought to haue gon, 
To that cunnyng man, our curate sir John, 
But this kept me backe, I haue herd now and then, 
The greattest clerkes be not the wysest men. 
I thynk (quoth I) who euer that terme began, 
Was neither great clerke, nor the greatest wise man. 
In your runnyng { from him to me, ye runne 
Out of Gods blessing into the warme sunne.” 
John Heywoodes Woorkes, 1562, 4° 
G 8 verso. 
Mr. Hunter refers to Steevens—but Tyrwhitt 
was the first who quoted the couplet which con- 
tains the common saw in question. 
Botton Corney. 


* The text of 1562 has “tholde,” and edit. 1598 has 
“th’old.” 

+ “Woord3,” says the text. It must mean woordes. 

} The text has “ renning.” It may be an oversight. | 


| Country Wedding.” 


“ Roast meat! ” 


the dormitory, which he fed upon bread exacted 
from forty of his schoolfellows ! — 


“ This game went on for better than a week; till the 
foolish beast, not able to fare well but he must cry roast 
meat. . . . Waxing fat and kicking, in the fulness of 
bread, one unlucky minute would needs proclaim his 
good fortune to the world below; and laying out his 
simple throat, blew such a ram’s-horn blast as (toppling 
down the walls of his own Jericho) set concealment any 
longer at defiance. The client was dismissed, with cer- 


| tain attentions, to Smithfield; but I never understood 


that the patron underwent any censure on the occasion.” 
The phrase in the above passage is used in 
exactly the same sense as in the song of “The 
Swatfal Hall (wherever 
situate) was evidently a mansion famed for old 
English hospitality, and those who had the good 
fortune to be entertained there might well cry 
JONATHAN BovucuieEr. 


Nares (ed. 1859) explains (?) “ To cry roast” 
by the following quotation : — 
“ If ’t be your happinesse a nymph to shrive, 
Your anagramme is here imperative, 
Or to yourselfe, or others, when they boast 
Of dainty cates, and afterwards cry roast.” 
Lenton’s Janes of Court Anagrammatist, 1634. 
The use here seems parallel with that in 
JAYDEE's quotation; but 1 must confess I under- 


| stand neither clearly. 


In the next quotation from the same poem — 


“ Though in some things she was short of the fox, 
It is said she had twenty good pounds in her box,”— 
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does not “short of the fox” mean “not very 
cunning”? Quoth Feste of himself — 


“ Sir Toby will be sworn that I am no fox.” 
Twelfth Night, Act I, Se. 5, 74. 
Joun Appts, Jun. 


“ Though in some things she was short of the fox, 
It is said she had twenty good pounds in her box.” 


To be “short of the fox” evidently means, to | 
be wanting in cunning: for the fox is always de- | 


scribed as an animal possessed of great cunning, 
and I think the woman referred to in the poem 
from which the above extract is taken is meant 
to be shown as shrewd enough to save up twenty 


pounds, though not generally remarkable for the | 


cunning of the fox. H. S. J. M. 


Joun Searcn (3% S, xi. 278, 423.) — There 
was a John Search controversy in the thirties of 
this century, the focus of which was the city of 
Worcester. The Rey. Dr. Redford, Independent 
minister, was falsely and maliciously charged 
with being John Search ; but—though, I believe, 
not publicly acknowledged—the Rev. Mr. Mursell 
of Leicester, a Baptist minister, was the author of 
the pamphlet or pamphlets bearing that pseu- 
donyme. All the parties concerned are now dead, 
so that no painful feelings can be excited by this 
mention of names. Perhaps this note may be a 
clue to something more satisfactory. TT. C. D. 


The Great Gorham Case . . . . By a Looker-on 
[G. C. Gorham ?] with a preface by John Search 
[pseud. G. C. ai 
supposing the “ Looker-on” to be G. C. G. ? 

Marriage with a deceased Wife's Sister proved to 
be forbidden in Scripture. By Sarah Search 
[pseud. F. Nolan]. By whom is added a reply 
to “Coelebs [query who is this ?] and other 
eminent divines.” Drogheda [1855], 8vo. 

Ratrn THomas. 


“None put Ports REMEMBER THEIR YOUTH’ 


(3'¢S, xi. 194,343.)—Ihardly dared hope you would | 
deem my youthful reminiscences worth inserting | 
in “N. & Q.,” and thinking with Polonius that | 


“‘ Brevity is the soul of wit,” I made my story as 
short as I could. I regret, however, not to have 
added—speaking of the two grenadiers—that I 
perfectly recollect, the day the regiment left for 
the seat of war, my maid, who probably was on 
as good terms as I was with my friends, taking 
me to the review to see them off on the boule- 
vard. As soon as I espied one of them in the 
front rank, running up to him fearlessly, he took 
me up in his arms, and kissed me (I dare say 
un peu a intention de la bonne ! *), when the com- 











* This ingenious medium of kissing one object for 
another has since been admirably demonstrated by the 
lamented J. Leech, in the nurserymaid apostrophising 
and kissing the Horse Guardsman’s charger, he mounting 


guard, “Oh! you darling! I am so fond of you! ” 


Lond. 1850. Am I right in | 


| manding officer, with a stern voice, ordered the 
| kind-hearted fellow to set me down. That was 
| more than half a century : SO you see, sir, 
| “others but poets remember their youth.” 
P. A. L. 
| 
| Sm Wrtrram Arvorr (3 §., iii, 348.) — This 
gentleman was a native of Fifeshire; entered the 
army in 1735, and sold out when lieut.-colonel of 
the 2nd Dragoon Guards in 1779. In the interval 
he had succeeded his brother, Sir Robert, in the 
baronetcy. He married a Worcestershire lady, 
and was buried at Powick, as you have already 
been informed. 
The estates at Orlton must have been his only 
| in right of his wife, for by Lady Arnott’s will, 
executed July 13, 1782, a fortnight before her 
husband's death (July 27, 1782), a copy of which 
is now before me, she devised her estate at Orlton 
to her brother, Dr. Treadway Nash. 

His own patrimonial estate of Dalginch, in the 
county of Fife, Sir William left to Major Thomas 
Arnott, the eldest son of his deceased sister Ann 
and Thomas Arnott of Chapel Kettle. But the 
will not having been drawn up in accordance 
with the law of Scotland in regard to landed 
estate, was ineffectual to convey it to his nephew. 
It therefore descended to Sir William’s heirs-at- 
law, the aforesaid Major Arnott and Mr. W. 
Glass, the eldest son of another sister, Elizabeth, 
also deceased. There were formerly various fami- 
lies of Arnott in the county of Fife. There was a 
Sir John Arnott of Arnott (a lieut.-general), 
who died about 1750, and apparently it was on 
his death that the baronetcy came into the Dalg- 
inch family. J. M.A. 


Chapel Kettle, Ladybank, Fifeshire. 


Tennyson: Evarne: Cametot (3™ §, xi. 215.) 
Referring to DENKMAL’s query of March 16, it is 
very clear that “the place which now is this world’s 
hugest” is London. It is almost equally clear 
that Glastonbury is the “ shrine which then in all 
the realm was richest.” The kind of country 
traversed by Sir Lancelot answers well to that 
lying between those places. The only difficulty 
is the distance, but in those heroic days what 
were a few miles? Now there isa little town 
not far from the Sparkford Junction on the Great 
Western line that commends itself for the honour 
of representing the ancient Camelot in more ways 
than one. In the first place its name is sugges- 
tive—Queen Camel; next, it is on a river that 
flows through it (an essential point) to the Severn 
Sea—viz. the Perrot; thirdly, the distance from 
| Glastonbury is not too great for the funeral pro- 
| cession ; fourthly, the Roman remains show that 
| the district was in early times important. 

Again, there is another coincidence with the 
| poem. Queen Camel lies in the plain near where 
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the waves of the Dorset Hills are stopped abruptly. 
So we read of the hermit knight — 
“ Who had scooped himself 
In the white rock a chapel and a hall, 
On massive columns like a shorecliff cave. 


The green light from the meadows underneath, 
Struck up and lived along the milky roofs,” &c. 
There is a difficulty in fixing the locality of 
Astolat. For the castle must be near the river 
that runs up to Camelot, consequently to the west 
of Queen Camel. It is true Sir Lancelot “ full 
often lost in fancy lost his way”; but he must 
have been very much out of his reckoning to have 
strayed round the other side of the “dim rich 
city” without knowing it. Could some of your 
readers offer a solution ? Ss. 


| 
Dante Query (3 S. xi. 340.) — Amidst the | 


many authorities quoted on thissubject I do not ob- 
serve that of Boccaccio. His commentary unfortu- 
nately extends no further than the 17th canto 
of the Inferno, but this includes the esca sotto 


focile of the 14th canto. And, as almost a con- 


temporary, his decision is surely conclusive upon 


the meaning of the words, about which he has | 


evidently not the slightest misgiving — 
** Onde la rena s’ accendea com’ esca 
Sotto fucile. 

“D’ assai ‘cose, e diversamente, si compone quella 
materia, la quale noi chiamiamo esca, cetta ad accendersi 
da qualunque piccola favilla di fuoco; ed il fucile ¢ uno 
strumento d’ acciajo a dovere delle pietre, le quali noi 
chiamiamo focaje, fare, percotendole, uscire faville di 


fuoco ; el’ accender di questa rena avvenia, a doppiar lo | 
' | in London with but one hand each, and that even 
| now, if he will go to Westminster Abbey, he 


dolore de’ miseri peccatori, che su vi stavano,’ 
Cary can afford to make a mistake for once. 
M. Garry. 


I fear you must think enough, and more than 
enough, has been said on this matter, but I should 
like to point out that Longfellow, in his recently- 
published translation of the Inferno, renders the 
words, esca sotto il focile, by like tinder beneath 
the steel. Mr. Longfellow, though perhaps no 
great poet, is certainly one of the most accom- 

lished of living scholars, and moreover a thorough 
inguist. It is accordingly interesting to know 
how he renders this vexed passage. 
ONATHAN BovucuHier. 

AUSTRALIAN Boomerane (3"¢ S. xi. 334.) — 
There is a concise account, with a sketch, of the 
above missile, at pp. 351-2 of Lubbock’s Prehis- 
toric Times, Williams & Norgate, 1865. The 
authorities there given are The United States Ex- 
plor. Exped. vol. i. p. 191; and Trans. Ethnol. 
Soc., N. 5S. vol. iii. p. 264. ARCHIMEDES. 


ENGLAND A NATION oF SHopKEEPERS (3* §S, 
viii. 191.)—On May 31, 1817, Napoleon is re- 
ported to have said to Barry O’Meara — 


“You were greatly offended with me for having called 
you a nation of shopkeepers. Had I meant by this that 








you were a nation of cowards, you would have had reason 
to be displeased .. . . . I meant that you were a nation 
of merchants, and that all your great riches arose from 
commerce ,..... Moreover, no man of sense ought to 
be ashamed of being called a shopkeeper.”— Voice from 
St. Helena, vol, ii. p, 81. 

Joun Witx1ys, B.C.L. 


Heap or Krne Cuartzs I. (3S, viii. 263.)— 
Mr. Kennepy observes, “the State Trial report 
asserts that the head was sewn on, and the body 
wrapped in lead, whereas Sir H. Halford tells us 
that the head was found to be loose, and the body 
wrapped in cere-cloth.” Neither Lord Clarendon 
in his history, nor Mr. Herbert in his narrative of 
the last days of the unfortunate king, make any 
allusion to the sewing on of the head. 

Mr. Herbert's account may be found in Wood’s 
Athene Oxonienses, vol. iii. p. I. p. 393, edition 
1807 ; in the same work (vol. ii. p. 765, edition 
1692), Thomas Trapham “put his hand to open 
and embalm the body of King Charles the First 
after his decollation; and when that was done, he 
sewed his head to his body; and that being done 
also, he said to the company then present that he 
had sewn on the head of a goose.” 

Joun Witxrns, B.C.L. 


Hanns on orp Crocks (3* §, xi. 275.) —Your 
correspondent Q. Q. supposes the statement quoted 
by him, that “until nearly the close of the seven- 
teenth century watches had only one hand,” to be 
— also to clocks, 

can inform him that until about fifteen or 
twenty years ago there were several public clocks 


may see in the north-western tower there a clock 
doing its work single-handed. The spaces be- 
tween the hour-figures on the dials are divided 
into halves, but I remember some single-handed 
clocks which had them divided into quarters. 
W. H. Husk. 

Orean (3° S, xi. 295.) —The “ ancient organ ” 
was removed from Uley church about sixty years 
ago, to make room for one chosen by Doctor 
Crotch. There are no remains of it. It is said 
to have lasted from the time of Charles IL., and 
is described by an old inhabitant as a “ box of 


| whistles.” It was turned with a handle like a 
| grinding organ, and was painted blue and buff. 


Herry PEeLer. 

Uley, Gloucestershire. 

Orympra Morata, Ete. (3° S, xi. 297.) —Your 
correspondent may find both pleasure and further 
information in reference to this distinguished 
lady by consulting the following works : — 

“Olympia Morata; her Times, Life, and Writings, 
arranged from contemporary and other authorities.” 
12mo. London: Smith, Elder, & Co., 1836. 

“ M‘Crie’s (Dr.) History of the Reformation in Italy.” 
8vo. 1833. 
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And in the more recent and elaborate work inti- 
tuled— 
“ The Life and Times of Aonio Paleario, by M. Young. 
2 vols. 8vo. 1860. (Vol. ii.) 
X. A. X. 


There is an interesting notice of this learned 


” 


and amiable lady in Biographies of Good Women, | 


chiefly by Contributors to the Monthly Packet. 
Mozleys, 1862. . H. A. 


Parr or Starrs (3™ S. xi. 46, 327.) — Pair of 
beads was the usual name for a string of prayer 
beads. All the instances of this phrase that 
seen would fill a volume. As a specimen take 
the following : — 

“ Full fetise was her cloke, as I was ware: 

Of small coral about her arm she bare 
A paire of bedes, gauded all with grene, 
And thereon hong a broch of gold full shene, 
On which there was first writ a crowned A, 
And after Amor vincit omnia.” 
Chaucer, Prologue to Canterbury Tales, 
The Prioresse. 

“1498 for a Peyre of Bedys that were Marg. Medyl- 
tons, 4* 4¢,”—Walbersurch Churchwardens’ Accounts in 
Gardner's History of Dunwich, p. 148. 

“ Roger de Kirkby, Vicar of Gainford, in the Bishop- 
rick of Durham, who died A.p. 1412, left one pair of bedes 
of amber with an agnus dei, of the value of ten shillings.” 
Walbran’s History of Gainford, p. 72. 

Other examples are quoted in Maskell’s Monu- 
menta Rit, Eccl, Anglic. vol. ii. p. xlviii. 

DWARD PEAcock. 


Death BY THE GUILLOTINE (3" §, xi. 134.)— | 


The following paragraph is going the round of the 
papers: — 

“Tue Disseverep Heap.—Much has been written 
and many conflicting opinions expressed as to whether 
the head after decapitation retains any sensibility, and 
the question has been revived in Paris & propos of Le- 
maire’s execution. M. Bonnafont gives the following 
account of an experiment on the dissevered heads of two 
Arabs, which will probably set the question at rest. He 
says:—‘ I was in Algiers in 1833, where I met with a 
military surgeon, M. de Fallois, who asked me what I 
thought of the assertion of Dr. Wilson of New York, that 
a dissevered head retains its sensibility for two or three 
minutes. I maintained the impossibility of the asserted 
fact on physiological grounds; but M. de Fallois re- 
mained unconvinced. I heard that on the following day 
two Arabs were to be beheaded, and obtained leave to 
make some conclusive experiments on the subject. For 
this purpose, I had placed on the execution ground a 
small low table, on which was placed a large shallow 
vase nearly filled with powdered plaster, I then went to 
the place of execution, provided with a small ear trumpet 
and a very sharp lancet, It had been agreed that the 
charus should place the head, immediately after it was 
cut off, upon the plaster of Paris, so as to stop the hemor- 
rhage. M. Fallois was to speak to the first head by 
name, placing the ear trumpet to the ear, whilst I exa- 
mined what occurred in the eyes and on the other features. 
This was done, but notwithstanding all the shouts into 
the ear, I could not perceive the slightest sign of life. 
The eyes remained glassy and motionless; the face dis- 
coloured. The muscles gave scarcely any sign of con- 


have | 


| traction under the influence of the lancet. We changed 
_— when experimenting with the second head, and 
1. de Fallois convinced himself that death was undoubted 
and instantaneous. It could not be otherwise, physiolo- 
gically speaking, for immediately after the division of 
the large arteries which convey the blood to the encepha- 
lon, a sanguineous depletion takes place, which must ne- 
cessarily bring on syncope.”—British Medical Journal. 
| Jos J. B. Worxarp. 


JAcK-A-BaRNELL (3 S, xi. 353.) —I never 
saw this word before, but have heard it these 
| thirty years in North Warwickshire as the name 
| of the small fish (minnows) which are found here. 
It was always pronounced Jack Bannel. Este. 





| 
| “As crean as A Wuistte” (3" S. xi. 331, 
| 360.)—The explanations of the phrase “ As clean 
| as a whistle” given in the last two numbers of 

“N. & Q.” are a little far-fetched. The word 

clean has three meanings—purity, emptiness, and 
| elegance of form. “ As clean as a whistle ” means 
| a8 empty as a whistle. When whale ships arrive 
in port after an unsuccessful fishing, they are 

reported as clean—they have brought no oil ; they 
are empty. The term may be seen in the Dundee 
or Mall kowenaners almost every year. 

The term clean is, or was lately, used by the 
| Excise for empty. When an officer of that de- 

partment made his visit to a soap factory, all the 
| coppers were reported on. If numbers so-and-so 
were empty, they were entered as clean, When 
| the manufacturer had to empty any of his coppers, 
; when the soap was perfect, the Act specified that 
he must give twelve hours’ notice to cleanse. This 
cleansing had no reference to purifying or washing. 
After the operation of cleansing the copper was 
dirty enough. The Scotch say “As toom’s a 
whistle,” thus proving that the term clean means 
empty. Burns says: — 
“ Paint Scotland greeting ow’r her thrissle, 
Her muchkin stoup as toom’s a whistle.” 

Clean, forelegance of form, need hardly be dwelt 
on. It is an everyday word in the mouths of 
common people. W. Mz. 

Pounnine Mortors (3" 8. xi. 32, &c.)—The 
motto of a surgeon of my acquaintance contains, 
through coincidence, a pun. “ Perge” is the 
motto. H. 8. J. M. 

Bull family—*“ Est in juvencis patrum virtus.” 


H. P. D. refers to the motto of Trotter, “ Festina 
lente.” Allow me to remind your readers that this 
was taken from the Onslows by one Trotter, who 
had a grant of arms in the last century. The 
story told of the well-known Dr. Cox Macro is 
not bad. Walking up the street at Cambridge 
one day with a friend, he asked him to suggest 
him a motto. “ Cocks may crow,” was the ready 
G. W. M. 





| 
| reply. 
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Cuter Baron James Reyrnoips, anp CHIEF 
Justice Sir James Reynops (3" 8, ix. 463.) — 
At length I am able to settle the relationship be- 
tween these judges. During a visit to London 
lately, I referred again to the entries of their ad- 


mission into Lincoln’s Inn, and after some diffi- | 


culty I discovered that Mr. Robert Reynolds, 
father of Sir James, was of “‘ Bumsted,” Essex. 
The following abbreviated sketch may be useful :— 
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b. 1681, 


H. Lorrvus TorrennamM. 


Eton Cottece (3" S,. xi. 376.) — I remember 


during the period your correspondent states, the | 


plays acted at a house in High Street, Eton, prin- 
cipally, if not entirely, by the collegers, among 
whom Dr. Badham, who has recently become a 


professor in Sidney University, was a prominent 
| personage; and it is possible, though I know not 
| the fact, he may have written some of the occa- 

sional pieces. Tuomas E. WinnINGTON. 


CromweELt Famiry (3" S, xi. 325.) —Let your 
| correspondent, WILLIAM WiIckHAM, satisfactorily 
| establish the link between Bridget Cromwell and 
| the wife of Captain Fennel,—that is to say, let 
| him prove that Frances the wife of Captain Fennel 
was not the issue of Fleetwood’s first marriage 
with Frances Smyth,— and many other persons 
besides the Markhams will be obliged to him. It 
is just here that the hitch occurs. All the rest is 
plain sailing. Mark Noble, it is true, mentions 
only one daughter of Fleetwood’s first marriage 
(viz., Elizabeth); and it is somewhat remarkable, 
too, that the descendants of that daughter, the 
baronets Hartopp, long entertained the belief that 
they in like manner were descended from the 
Protector by Fleetwood’s second marriage with 
Bridget Cromwell. Mr. Noble, however, disputes 
this, apparently on good grounds: first, because 
Miss Fleetwood, if the daughter of Bridget, could 
not have been more than thirteen at the time of 
her marriage with Sir John Hartopp; and, se- 
condly, because the pedigree drawn up by the 
Miss Cromwells of Hackney took no notice of 
the issue of Fleetwood’s second marriage. With- 
out therefore absolutely contesting this point in 
the Markham pedigree, I shall, on the contrary, 
be happy to know that Wizt1am WicKHAm is 
able to verify it. JamMEs WAYLEN. 


Tuomson’s “ Linerty” (3" S. xi. 257, 343.) — 
In the edition of A. Millar, 1757, Thomson states 
in the Preface to the Reader: — 

“The Author was sensible of its being too long. It 
has been therefore considerably shortened, by reducing 
the five parts into three; the rather, because the matter 
of several verses now struck out here occurs in his other 
writings ; and some, upon a revisal, appeared not to be 
pertinent or proper to the subject.” 

We have, therefore, in this edition the author's 
matured thoughts upon the revision of his poem. 
The lines in question occur in the third part (lines 
958-9), and are as follows: — 

“Lo! swarming o’er the new discovered world, 
Gay colonies extend.” 

The obscurity complained of by your corre- 
spondents vanishes at once, and the poet's expres- 
sion becomes natural. 

As I have no other early edition with which to 
| compare the above, I am not in a position to state 
| in what others the alteration occurs. Lowndes 
| gives the edition in quarto, 1762, in 2 vols.: 

*‘ With his last Corrections and Improvements. . . 
In this edition the dedications and prefaces are 
omitted.” In the revised edition of Liberty men- 
| tioned above, the first part is entitled “ Ancient 
' and Modern Italy compared,” containing 485 lines. 
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The second part, entitled “Greece,” contains 
443 lines. The third part, “ Britain,” contains 
985 lines. James BLApon. 


“Lo! swarming southward, on rejoicing suns, 
Gay colonies extend.” 


The obscurity in this passage arises from the | 


bad pointing of the printer, and putting “suns” 
for sons, Onis not a preposition, but an adverb 
connected with swarming. The lines should stand 
thus: — 

“ Lo! swarming southward on, rejoicing sons 

Gay colonies extend.” 
A few lines before, Thomson had said — 
“ Despairing Gaul her boiling youth restrains,”— 


and then in contrast, speaking of Britain, says 
that her rejoicing sons, swarming on southward, 
extend her gay colonies. The sense is thus suffi- 
ciently obvious. 
The error in the pointing is found in all the 
editions of Thomson which I have seen. E. V. 
Cambridge. 


I would propose to read : — 


“ Lo! swarming southward, our rejoicing sons 
Gay colonies extend.” 
C. E. D. 


“Bor with THE Mornine,” etc. (3 8, xi. 
354.)—The line inquired after, 
“ But with the morning cool reflection came,” 
is from Rowe's Fair Penitent. D. 


Cuter Justice Scroees (3*4 8, xi. 378.)—It is 
not true “ that the name of Scroggs has been un- 
known for the last 184 years,” as the following 
notes from my collections will prove : — 

Anne, daughter of Sir Edward Seymour, Bart. of 
Maiden-Bradley, co. Wilts, who died Dec. 29, 1741, mar- 
ried “to William Scroggs of Chute Lodge in the same 
county.”—Collins’s Peerage, 1779, i. 179. 

The Sessions, Old Bailey, Jan. 19, 1732, sentenced to 
death “ George Scroggs for robbing Mr. Bellinger, minis- 
ter of Tottenham, on Sunday, Feb. 14 last, as going to 
preach, of about the value of 14*."—Gent. Mag. i. 584. 

“One Scroggs was master of the sloop sent from 
Churchill in 1722 to enquire after Barlow. . .. . "— Ibid. 
xiv. 82, ° 

Jan. 19, 1755. Died “ Hon. Mrs. Scroggs, sister to his 
Grace the Duke of Somerset.”—Jbid. xxv. 92. 

1766, Mr. Scroggs to the vicarage of Alne in York- 
shire.— Ibid. xxxvi. 48, 

March 16, 1767. “Mr. Scroggs, Provost Marshall to 
his Majesty.” [ Died. |—Jbid. xxxvii, 192. 

1793. “In an advanced age, Rev. James Scroggs, 
Vicar of Alne, co. York.” [ Died. ]—Zbid. Ixiii. pt. 1. 481. 

1801. “ Sydney Scroggs of the 4 foot” to be a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel,—Jbid. xxi, pt. 1. 178, 


The name of the Rev. Sydney M. Scroggs occurs 
in the Clergy List for 1864. 
EpWwArD PEacock. 
Bottesford Manor, near Brigg. 
In Burke’s Commoners, 1835, ii. 200, I find 
under the name of Alex. Popham of Littlecolt, 


who was M.P. in 1654 and 1656, that his son 
George married Anna, daughter of Sir William 
| Scroggs. I conclude this was the Chief Justice, 
and that he did not die an old bachelor. I find 
also: in the index to the same volume a reference 
to the name Elizabeth Scroggs as at p. 651; but 
the reference seems incorrect, and I have not been 
| able to find the name in the book. As to the 
| continuance of the name of Scroggs, a valued 
friend of mine married, perhaps forty years ago, 
a Col. Sydney Scroggs, whom at the time I un- 
derstood to be a lineal descendant of the judge ; 
and there are issue of that marriage now living 
one son, if not two, and three daughters. One of 
the sons is in holy orders, was curate to the 
celebrated John Keble, and is now resident in 
Devonshire. (See Clergy List.) The other is or 
was a captain in the army. One daughter mar- 
ried the Rev. George Dance, son of the late Sir 
Charles Dance, and is now his widow; and two 
others, unmarried, are living in Devonshire. 
W.P. P. 
This individual was a native of Deddington, 
Oxon, at which place I was on a visit last autumn, 
when a Mr. Scroggs, who resided there, was 
pointed out to me as a descendant of Chief-Justice 
Scroggs. W. EE. W. Zz. 


Lord Campbell is clearly incorrect in his asser- 
tions that this notorious Chief Justice left no 
descendants, and that since his death there have 
been no Scroggses in Great Britain. He was 
married to a daughter of Matthew Black, Esq., 
and left a son, who was knighted and made a 
King’s Counsel on his father’s retirement from the 
Bench; besides two daughters (see Foss’s Judges 
of England, vol. vii. p. 171); and I myself enter- 
tained an officer of that name at my table within 
the last dozen years. D. 8. 


“ Jesu DULCIS MEMORIA” (3"@ S. xi. 271, 426.) 
The article in The Literary Workman began 
thus : — 

“The hymn in The Garden of the Soul .... is not 
now read as it was first written by its composer. He is 
| said to have been the great poet—great as a poet, but 
greater as a convert to the Catholic Church—John Dry- 





| 
| den 
| The “ Writer of the Article” appeared to me to 
| Suppose that our present translation was the one 
| he alluded to, only changed, and read somewhat 
| differently. But any one may see that it was 
| never fashioned from that, but from a translation 
| quite different, and even in a different metre. The 
| “ Writer” not only attributes thereby our present 
| version to Dryden, but calls him “writer” and 
| “ composer,” as if he had been the original author 
| of the hymn, which is well known to have been 
| written in Latin by St. Bernard. In my surprise 
at finding a translator called a “‘ composer,” which 


is surely most unusual, I own I overlooked the 
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fact that the “ Writer” headed his English hymn 
with the first words of the Latin: “Jesu dulcis 
memoria.” For that I can offer only the apology 
of inadvertency. 

But the truth is, that the old translation given 
by the “ Writer,” and the one now found, though 
changed, in The Garden of the Soul, are by two 
different translators. Not to intrude too much 
upon the columns of “N. & Q.,” I will confine 
myself to a single verse from each. First, from 
the old Primer of 1673, as quoted in The Literary 
Workman : — 

“ No eloquence of tongue can teach, 
No art of pen this secret reach, 
Only th’ experienc’t soul does prove 
What sweets they taste who Jesus love.” 
Next, compare the corresponding verse by Pope— 
“ No eloquence nor art can reach 
The joys of those above ; 
The blest can only know, not teach 
What they in Jesus prove.” 

The “Writer” calls the version he gives 
“solemn and majestic lines”; but in my judg- 
ment they are very poor poetry indeed, quite un- 
worthy of Dryden, and not to be compared to the 
translation by Pope. Though I am unable to 
“suggest any other name to supplant Dryden’s,” 
it by no means follows that the translation was 
his. The old primers and manuals contain ver- 
sions of hymns in such variety, that we may well 
conclude that there were many translators em- 
ployed, some of whom had evidently more piety 
in their souls than poetry. *. C. H. 


Proverss (3" §. xi. 360.)—I think “ whistle ” 
is a mistake for whittle or whittal, or wittel, or 
wittol—for the word is spelt all these ways—a 
butcher’s knife. Proverbs are often corrupted. 
The following are instances :—“ As deep as Gar- 
rick.” This ought to be as Carrick, and the allu- 
sion is to the depth of Carrick or Carric Sound in 
N. B. We also hear “ Hurry no man’s goods; 
you may have a horse of your own.” It should 
be harrie, i. e. steal. I should like to know the 
meaning of “In the twinkling of a bed-post.” 
( Vide Lord Duberley, in The Heir-at-Law.) The 
saying is, however, not the invention of George 
Colman the younger. It existed long before his 
time. A late facetious auctioneer of Durham, the 
worthy and respected Mr. Jonathan Young, had 
the proverb always in his mouth. Mr. Young, 
speaking from his pulpit, would say, “ Now, now! 
going in the twinkling of a bed-post !” Can M. 
A. Lower enlighten me? I suspect some corrup- 
tion.* 8. J. 

Tueornitvs St. Joun, LL.B. (3" S. xi. 397.) 
Mr. Ratpn THomas’s “nut” was cracked many 
years ago. Theophilus St. John, LL.B. was the 
nom de plume of the Rey. Samuel Clapham, M.A., 








[* See “N. & Q.” 24 §, vi. 347.] 


Vicar of Christ Church, Hampshire; of Great 
Ouseburn, Yorkshire; and Rector of Gussage St. 
Michael, Dorsetshire. He died at Sidmouth, 
June 1, 1830, and a memoir of him will be found 
in the supplement to the Gentleman's Magazine 
for June, 1830, p. 646, S. HALkKert. 

Advocates’ Library. 

Scotcn Corony or Darren (3" §. xi. 398.)— 
X. will probably find some information on the 
subject of his inquiries in the following works : — 

“The History of Caledonia; or, the Scots Colony of 
Darien, in the West Indies. ... by a Gentleman lately 
arrived. Lond. 1699.” 

“The History of Darien, by Rev. Francis Borland, 
sometime Minister of the Gospel at Glassford, and one of 
the ministers who went with the last colony to Darien. 
2nd edit. Glasgow, 1779.” 

“A Defence of the Scots Settlement of Darien, with 
an Answer to the Spanish Memorial against it, Edinb. 
1699.” 

“The Defence of the Scots Settlement at Darien 
answered. Lond. 1699.” 

“Information concernant l’Affaire de Darien. Lond. 
713.” 


171 
K. P. D. E. 


Suetiey’s “ Sensrtive Prant” (3 S. xi. 
397.)—The word delight, in the passage quoted, 
serves to express what I take to have been the 
meaning of the poet, namely, that during the 
lovely summer night, such as he describes, the 
feeling of joy was more intense, though less gay 
and perceptible, than it had been by day. 

J. W.W. 

Sr. Matruew (3" §, xi. 399.)—The expression 
“ Mattha am letzten,” about which Mr. C. T. 
RAMAGE inquires, may be frequently heard in the 
southern parts of Germany, and is applied to any- 
thing coming to a close or an end. I very much 
doubt that it alludes in any way to the last chapter 
of St. Matthew, or that Luther was the first who 
used it. 

lf any of your correspondents could speak posi- 
tively on these points, and trace the expression 
back to its origin, he would make himself be- 
holden to many readers of “N. & Q.” by en- 
lightening them on the subject. HERMIT. 


Mepravat Seat (3 S. xi. 398.) —The seal 
and medieval distich inquired after by J. G. N. 
is in my possession. There is a notice of it in 
the Archeologia Aliana, vol. vi. p. 106. 

It is the reverse of the seal of Dunfermline 
Abbey. The obverse is among the collection of 
matrices in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. 

I obtained this seal from the late Mr. John Bell, 
a well-known local antiquary. He informed me 
that, some years before, he passed a man wheeling 
a barrow-load of earth in Gateshead, and ob- 
serving a round piece of metal on the soil, he took 
it up, and found it to be this mediwval matrix. 
Mr. Bell did not, however, know to what district 
it belonged. The seal is of bronze or brass, three 
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inches in diameter, and very sharply cut. From 
the lettering and style I should judge it to be of 
about the year 1300. The inscription is not quite 
correctly given in the Archeolog, Aliana.: \It is— 
“ %& Mortis vel Vite Brevis ~ Vox 

Ite. Venite. 

Dicetur reprobis Ite. 

Venite Probis,.” 

How this seal found its way to Newcastle-on- 
Tyne we know not; we can only give Mr. Bell’s 
account of its discovery. 

Epwarp Cuartrtoy, M.D. 

7, Eldon Square, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


MuLrTroosuHitt (3" S. x. 494; xi. 123, 303.)— 
With regard to the exception taken by J. to the 
term “ Multursheaf” being cited as the name of a 
locality, I have only to state that the word was 
given as found in the Index Locorum appended to 
the third volume of the Retours. 

It was while endeavouring, if possible, to identify 
the original locality, that the instances mentioned 
in illustration of the suggested etymology were 
selected. 

This object being, however, entirely a subordi- 
nate one, it did not occur to me to collate them 
with the original. I certainly admit the error, 
but do so primarily on the part of those who com- 
piled the Index. 

It is matter of regret that so much should be 
said on a merely subsidiary question, while the 
main purport of the original query yet remains 
unanswered. /, BL A. G. 


Quotation Wantep (3" S. xi. 354.) — The 
gene is from a canzonet by Lope de Vega. 
The translator is the late Lord Holland. I give 
the whole. It is rather doggrel : — 

“ Let no one say that there is need 
Of time for love to grow: 
Ah no! the love that kills indeed, 
Despatches at a blow. 
“ Love all at once should from the earth 
Start up full grown and tall : 
If not an Adam at his birth, 
He is no love at all.” 
S. Jackson. 

Gamprinvs And Noan (3"§, xi. 331.) —Wine 
is the beverage of the South; beer that of the 
North. Homer's demigods quaffed rosy wine 
from golden cups. The heroes of Scandinavia 





drank beer and mead from gigantic flagons. Gam- 
brinus, a king of Flanders, or of Gambrivium 
(Hamburgh), is said to have invented beer, or, 
at any rate, to have allowed the general use of it. 
This is all we know of this monarch, whose his- 
tory is involved in myths. But he has been 
celebrated by traditional legends, and also by the | 
songs of German students, as the “inventor of | 
beer.” Vide Collection of Student Songs, Lahr, | 
1862, 12mo. 


Noah, the pictured companion of Gambrinus, is 
said to be the “inventor of wine.” Holy Writ 
clearly expresses him to have preserved the vine 
plant at the Deluge, and afterwards to have 
planted or formed vineyards (vide Genesis ix. 20) ; 
also the English “Mason's Hymn,” in Dixon’s 
Collection. 

One word as to the rhyme — 

“ Who loves not,” &c. 

There is no doubt as to Martin Luther being 
the author; for the great reformer, besides being 
a profound theologian, was, when at table, a lively 
and witty fellow—what the French call a bon 
enfant. The verse, of which Mr. Dixon’s render- 
ing is quite correct, may be found in the collec- 
tion of proverbs at the end of Luther’s Works; 
and in Tischreden u. Colloquia, edited by Fiirste- 
mann u. Bindseil, Berlin, 1848, 8vo, and in other 
works where its authorship has never been ques- 
tioned. 

Dr. NERENz, Vice-Consul of Prussia. 

Cairo, May 1867. 


Merrp1an Rives (3° S, xi. 381.)—The follow- 
ing note, from Mr. Charles Knight's Pictorial 
Shakspeare, on the dial which Touchstone drew 
“from his poke,” may give your correspondent 
E. W. some further information on the above 
subject : — 


“ «There's no clock in the forest,’ says Orlando ; and it 
was not very likely that the fool would have a pocket- 
clock. What then was the dial that he took from his 
poke? We have lately become possessed of a rude in- 
strument kindly presented us by a friend, which, as the 
Maid of Orleans found her sword, he picked ‘ out of a 
deal of old iron.’ It is a brass circle of about two inches 
diameter. On the outer side are engraved letters, indi- 
cating the names of the months with graduated divisions; 
and on the inner side, the hours of the day. The brass 
circle itself is to be held in one position by a ring; but 
there is an inner slide, in which there is a small orifice. 
This slide being moved, so that the hole stands opposite 
the division of the month when the day falls of which we 
desire to know the time, the circle is held up opposite the 
sun. The inner side is, of course, then in shade ; but the 
sunbeam shines through the little orifice, and forms a 
point of light upon the hour marked on the inner side. 
We have tried this dial, and found it give the hour with 
great exactness,” 

ALFRED AINGER. 


#PMiscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Basilica; or Palatial Hall of Justice and Sacred 
Temple ; its Nature, Origin, and Purport ; and a De- 
scription and History of the Basilican Church of Briz- 
worth. With Lithographic Illustrations. By the Rev. 
C. F. Watkins, &c. (Rivingtons.) 

A pleasing little volume, written by the author in the 
belief that the early Basilican type exhibits the best and 
truest principles of legal and ecclesiastical buildings ; 
and illustrating the history of the Basilican Church of 
Brixworth, which had its origin in the latter part of 
the seventh century, is the only one in the kingdom, 
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and has its whole ground-plan ascertained, and the main 
parts of the building still entire. 


The Worthies of Cumberland. John Christian Curwen, 
William Blamire. By Henry Lonsdale, M.D. (Rout- 
ledge.) 

Addressed especially to Cumberland readers, these two 
vigorous biographies will no doubt meet with very gene- 
ral acceptance—more especially among those who share 
the strong political feelings of the writer. John Chris- 
tian Curwen and William Blamire have both left their 
mark upon the age in which they lived, and well de- 
served such a memorial of their services and merits, as 
Dr. Lonsdale has here so zealously and ably executed. 


Adam Bede. 
(Blackwood.) 


The Novels and Tales of George Eliot. Illustrated Edi- 
tion, in Monthly Numbers. Numbers II. and ILI, 
(Blackwood.) 


The good word which the appearance of the first 
Monthly. Number of the works of the deservedly popular 
author, George Eliot, called forth from us, is more than 
justified by the appearance of Adam Bede in its complete 
form; and we cannot doubt that the present issue of 
George Eliot’s works will add largely to the reputation 
of the author and the profit of all concerned, 


Transactions of the Laggerville Literary Society, (Printed 
for Private Circulation by J. R. Smith.) 


If it be permitted to raise a laugh at the expense of the 
many small literary and antiquarian societies now scat- 
tered over the country, we may recommend to the atten- 
tive perusal of those who think such a course allowable, 
this little bit of quaint and good-humoured banter on the 
fussiness and nothingness of the Transactions of such 
bodies, 

Books RecrtvepD.— 

Bibliomania ; being Odds and Ends. No, 19. (Edmon- 
ston & Douglas.) 

This little tractate, reprinted with additions from the 
North British Review, should be at once secured by all 
who love old books wisely, and who in such case cannot 
love too well. 


Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, with the 
Forty-ninth Annual Report, (Netherton, Truro.) 
Full of interest, which is not purely local interest, but 
worthy the attention of all students of old times. 


The Herald and Genealogist. Edited by John Gough 

Nichols, Part XXII, (Nichols & Son.) 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. Edited by J.1. 

Howard, LL.D. (J. E. Taylor & Co.) 

These two useful companions to the genealogical and 
heraldic student continue their instructive course with 
undiminished energy on the part of their respective most 
able editors. 


Lives of the Queens of England, from the Norman Con- 
quest. By Agnes Strickland. Abridged Edition. 
(Bell & Daldy.) 

From the popularity which Miss Strickland’s work has 
already enjoyed, there can be little doubt that in this 
abridged form it will be largely used in schools and 
families. 


The Rev. A. B. Grosarr, editor of the first collective 
editions of the Works of Richard Sibbes, D.D., in 7 vols. 
8vo, and of Thomas Brooks, in 6 vols, 8vo, is engaged in 

reparing a Memoir, and the Complete Ww orks, of Dr. 
ichard Gilpin, Author of “ Demonologia Sacra,” or 


By George Eliot. Stereotyped edition. 





| A Treatise of Satan’s Temptations. The estimated price 


is 15s. 6d. per volume, and the impression will be limited 
to 100 copies, 


Rotices ta Correspondents. 


8. ,» who writes respecting Columbus and the Egg, is referred to 
“N, Eo ina s. i. 71. 
Nactitus should consult The Public School Calendar published by 
Messrs. Rivington, 
, 4 Suerneav. Our Correspondent is referred to “ N. & Q.” 3rd S. 
x. 4 
‘ooato. Twenty-four articles on Double Christian Names appeared 
“— +" First and Second Series. 
t apply to the second-hand dealers in books for the work 
Lite: Book for Little Readers. 
Geonor Parpzacx. Consult prem®: s Lives of the » Puritans, 3 vols. 
1813, and Calamy and Palmer 3 vols. 
1803. 





Sr. Swrrnix. On the simile of a piece of tapestry, see“ N. & Q.” 3rd 
8. ix. 120, 145. 
Ereata.—3rd 8. xi. p. me col. i. line 30, fer “ Roman " read “ Nor- 
man ;" line 39, for “ complete” read “ con! 
“Noras & Quantzs” is regis d ve ission abroad. 





Just published, vie 3s. 6d. cloth (free by post), uniform with Jesse's 
emoirs of George the Third.” 


HANNAH LIGHTFOOT. 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE AND THE CHEVALIER 
D'EON 


aN. 


DR. WILMOT’S POLISH PRINCESS, ETC. 
By WILLIAM J. THOMS, F.S.A. 


“ Mr. Thoms furnishes shrewd indications, not only that there never 
was any ‘marriage’ with Hannah Lightfoot, but that there never was 
such a person as Hannah Lightfoot, alias Wheeler, alias Axford, at 
all_that the entire story is as complete a fabrication asthe Book of 
Mormon.” —Quarterly Review. 


W. G. SMITH, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
a ‘HARPER'S CATALOGUE OF BOOKS, 


e Theological and Miscellaneous, will be forwarded Post Free 
anna .—32, Tabernacle Walk (near Finsbury Square), London, 





Batesesting and important Napoleon Collection of the late John Cop. - 
ng, Esq., of Hackney.—Philosophical Instruments. ’ 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester a | W.C. (west 
mde), on WEDNESDAY, June 12, the in interesting and important 
LEON COLLECTION of the late JOHN COPLING, ESQ.: 
coumeaiiner articles of furniture from Longwuod and Malmaison, 
a relics, bijouterie, &c. ; an important Portrait of the Emperor, 
by Lefevre, with the engraved plate of the same by Cousins (unpub- 
blished ), and other portrai iniatures, and enamels of the Bonaparte 
family ; Autographs, Books, ravings, Water-colour Drawings, and 
Paintings ; also some or articles of Decorative Furniture, and 
Works of Art; Philoso; nts, Microscopes, Telescopes, 
Dissolving View Apparatus, &c. st os 





on 


Books end Manuscripts, including the Heraldic Se of 
Sir T. C. Banks; the Library of the late R. Lemon, 


\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON, po 

of Literary Property, will SELL by ApCTION, at their House, 
47, Leicester Square, W.C. (west side), Ct MONDAY, June 17, and 
four following days, BOOKS and MA SCRIPTS, including the 
Heraldic Collections and Co SIR T. C. BANKS 

NT., author of “ Dormant and Extinct ca. *&e. ; also, the 
Historical and Miscellaneous Library of me an "LEMON, E SQ... 
of the State Paper Office, 1 iy C. Banks’ Dormant 
and Extinct ee Baronia pm Baronies in Fee and 
Family of Marmyon, the author's own copies, with manuscript 
additions; Berry's Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire Pedigrees; the 

Worsley Family Records, in manuscript; Montrose, Stirling, and 
Sutherland Peerage Cases; Stemmata Shirleiana; Index to’ Visi- 
tation Books ; Guillim's Meraldry : Yorke's Union of Honour ; 
Vetusta M 6 vols. ‘s Monastic Ruins of York- 
shire, olive mor. extra; ‘Jones’ ay of Brecknockshire ; Grose's 
Antiquities of England and Wales ; Hasted's Kent, 12 vols. ; Sir W. 
Scott's Border Antiquities, — mor. ; Dodwell's Views in Greece, 
coloured like drawings, crimson mor.; Calendar of State Papers, 
38 vols. ; Lodge's Portraits, 13 an Dyce's Shakspeare, 8 vols. ; Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine, 174 vols., half-calf ; Bentley's Miscellany. 40 vols. ; 
Works by T. and J. Bewick — paper copies of the Birds and 
Quadrupeds. iy Autographs, Letters, and Documents, Early 
——e \Ohastans (King  Stephes, Hing John, &c.), Miscellaneous Pro- 
perty, &c. 








Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[34 S. XI. June 8, °67, 





NEW WORKS. 


CAMBRIDGE CHARACTERISTICS IN THE | 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ; or, The Studies of the University 
and their Influence on the Character and Writings ¢ the most dis- 
ware Graduates during that Period. By J MU <saRGER, 
B.A., 8t. John's College, Cambridge. Crown 8v0. 4s. 6d. 

(Next week. 
—o—__. 


THE ANCIEN REGIME, as 


Continent before the French Revolution. 
REV. PROFESSOR KINGSLEY. 


SO 
THE DANVERS PAPERS: an Invention. By 


the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe."" Crown 8vo, antique bind- 
ing, gilt leaves. 4s. 


it existed on the 
Three Lectures. By the 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


oT 


FINE ART: Chiefly Contemporary. By WILimM | 
Crown 8vo. 
, 


Recently published, by the same Author. 
Translated into | 


MICHAEL ROSSETTI. 


DANTE’S COMEDY: the Hell. 
Literal Blank Verse. Feap.8vo. 5s. 
——9 —___ 

THE SEVEN WEEKS’ WAR;; its 

and its Incidents. By H. M. HOZIER, Military ( Jorrespondent of 


The Times with the Prussian Army during the 
of 1866. With numerous Maps and Plans. 


0. 
SOCIAL DUTIES considered with Reference to 


the Organization of Effort in Works of Benevolence and Public 
Utilty. Bya MAN OF BUSINESS. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


—— 
NEW VOLUMES OF THE GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 


1.LA LYRE FRANCAISE. 
MASSON. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 2 s. 


(in a few days. 
—_————— 
A BOOK OF WORTHIES. By the Author of 
“ The Heir of Redelyffe.” (in the press. 
a 


SHIPWRECKS OF FAITH. Three Sermons 


ached before the University of Cambridge in May, 1967. By 
* ICH. ARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 
cap. 8v 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 





NEW WORK BY THE HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY. 
On Friday next, in 2 vole., demy 8vo, 
ANECDOTES OF THE UPPER TEN 

THOUSAND. 
By the HON. GRANTLEY BERKELEY. 
RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 
This Day is published, price 3s. 6d. ' 
AETNA: 
REVISED, EMENDED, AND EXPLAINED. 
By H. A. J. MUNRO, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Cambridge : DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO. 
London : BELL & DALDY. 


This Day, in demy 8vo, a 
ENGLISH WRITERS, 
FROM CHAUCER TO DUNBAR. 
By HENRY MORLEY, 
Professor of English Literature in University College, London. 
This Volume forms Part I. of the Second Division of the Work. 
CHAPMAN «& HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 





By Gustave | 


Antecedents 


erman Campaign | 


| Oldand New Testaments, 


Just published, in crown 8vo, price 4s. 6d. cloth, 


ATHOLIC PSYCHOLOGY; or, The Philosophy 
of the Human Mind Simplified and Systematised from the most 
approved Authors, according to Nature, Reason, and Experience, and 
consistently with Revelation. By A. J. X. HART, Esq., Author of 
“ Mind and its Creations.’ 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO. 


TONE IMPLEMENTS—Bryce Waticart, 
_ Mineralogist, begs to inform Antiquaries, &c., that he has just 
received a large and fine Collection of the above from sweden, and 
other parts of the World, which he can sell at Reasonable Prices. 
BRYCE WRIGHT, Mineralogist, Geologist, & ee 90, Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury, London, W xc. 





Just published by the Manx Society, price 17s., 8vo, 1, cloth 1 lettered, 


R. KELLY’ S MANX DICTIONARY, in Two 
Parts, bound in One. The first MANX AND ENGLISH, and 
the second ENGL ISH AND MANX. 


Isle of Man : Manx Society. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, 200 pp. cloth extra, Ss. 
N ESSAY ON ENGLISH MUNICIPAL 
f\ HISTORY. By JAMES THOMPSON, Author of a History of 
Leicester. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & co. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


SERMONS PREACHED IN COUNTRY 
CHURCHES. Second Series. By R. peueaen s. or NS- 
LY, M.A., Author of “ Sermons for the Christian Year,” &c., &c. 


London : HATCHARD & CO., 187, eetite. 


Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


N EPITOME OF THE BIBLE, Part II. 
First Book of Kings to Psalms. Being compilations from the 
accompanied by notes from the most esteemed 


| writers, as Archbishops Secker, Tillotson, &c., &c., Bishops Hall, Por- 


| 





teus, Wilson, and others. 
Lately published, Part I., crown 8vo, price 6s., 
GENESIS TO SECOND OF SAMUEL. 
London: HATCHARD & CO.., 187, Piccadilly. 


Just published, feap. cloth, price 6s. 


HE CANTICLES of the SONG of SOLOMON 
A Metrical Paraphrase, with explanatory notes and practical 
couanaie. By the REV. JOSEPH BUSH. M.A.., Vicar of Ormskirk. 
“It seems likely to be a very useful work, and calculated to throw 
ee T ona —_ and much neglected book of Scripture."—The Rev. 


London : HATCHARD & co., 


\HORTHAND.—PITMAN’S $ PHONOGRAPHY, 
Phonography is taught in Class, at 7s. 6d.; or Private Instruction 
given, personally or by post, for 11. 1s. the Complete Course of Lessons. 


London : 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


OR RESTORING the HAIR, strengthening the 
‘cots, and preventing it from turning grey. the mest useful toilet 
requisite is OLDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, which may be ob- 
tained from all chemists and perfu ers, or direct from the proprietors, 
C. and A. Oldridge, 22, Wellington Street, Strand, London,in bottles 
at 3s. 6d., 6s., and lis. each. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


HE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES and CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on all orders 
exceeding 20 
Good Cream-laid Note, 2 s., and 4s. per ream. 
Super Thick Cream Note 6d. and 7s. per ream. 
Super Thick Blue Note, 4s., 5s., and 6s. per ream. 
Outsides Hand-made F oolscap, 8+. 6d. per ream. 
Patent Straw Note, 2s. 6d. per ream. 
Manuscript Paper ( letter size), ruled or plain, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
Sermon Paper ( various sizes), ruled or _ :., Ss., and 6s. per ream. 
Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7. 6d. per 1000, 
The “ Temple " Envelope, new shape, high inner flap, \s. per 100. 
Polished Steel Crest Dies, engraved by the first Artists, from 5s. ¢ 
Monogram, two letters, from 6s. 6d.; Ditto, three letters, from 8s. 6d.; 
Address Dies, from 4s. 6d. Preliminary Pencil sketch, Is. each. 
Colour Stamping (Relief), reduced to |s. per 100. 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 
Manufacturing Stationers. 
192, Fleet Street, Corner of Chancery Lane.—Price List Post Free. 


7, Piccadilly. 
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